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MORALITY IN BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL LIFE. 


BY THE REV. DAVID SWING. 


T IS one of the errors and follies of society that it cherishes 
several kinds of morality. It has wandered about in a 
mental bewilderment and has been as fickle in its opinions in 
ethics as the man in the play was regarding the cloud which 
seemed to him to have all the appearance of a camel, a weasel, 
and a whale. It is not to be wondered at that morals have been 
compelled to come along the path of development. All that 
man possesses has come through germ, bud, leaf, blossom, and 
fruit. The highest painter’s art of to-day was once only an 
ability to make a few scratches on a shell or the tusk of a mam- 
moth. So the morals of to-day were once only a faint notion 
that a man should not kill his own wife or child and should not 
steal his neighbor’s property. This power of the “should not”’ 
expired a few miles from home, and beyond a stream or a moun- 
tain any child might be murdered, any property might be stolen. 
Confessing that the sense of right must needs come by the slow 
process of growth, it is singular that it did not come in one shape 
for all the persons of a neighborhood. Music came slowly, but it 
did not come with harmony for a king and with discord for a 
poor subject. When the eight notes came for a palace they came 
for a cabin. The Gregorian chant did not change itself for a 
pope or a beggar. What sweetness and grandeur there was in 
the strains were for man in an unbroken unity. When the 
Greek column put on at last its complete proportions it assumed 
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all that beauty not for a Pericles, but for every man and woman 
of the existing world. It would now seem that morals ought 
thus to have come. If two and two make four for a European 
they ought to make four for a Hottentot. Thus morals ought 
to have come down to us from the prolific past. Instead of see- 
ing such a uniform advance we are compelled to note a morality 
suitable for a king and another morality suitable for a subject, a 
morals proper for a genius and a morals for a man of ordinary 
mind ; then comes a morality suitable for a husband and a less 
generous one for a wife, a morality for a church member and a 
looser code for persons not encumbered by a religion. 

When Captain Speke was exploring the interior of Africa he 
greatly amazed a black king by showing him the power of a 
shotgun. The king had never before heard such noise or seen 
such results on bird or beast. When Captain Speke made the 
potentate a present of a gun the royal hunter, not seeing any 
bird or beast near, fired at a slave, and had the perfect pleasure 
of a huntsman without suffering any of the drawbacks of being 
a murderer. . The morals in the interior of Africa had ap- 
proached with broken, ragged front. In our age and land the 
scene is much less painful but it has not been long since within 
the confines of the church a white man might sell or whip to 
death a poor man from Africa ; and the high morals of woman- 
hood are not yet thought to be applicable to the army of men. 
No pages are more distressing than those which record the 
unequal pressure of morals ; those which reveal to us a Nero at- 
tempting to drown his mother ; and the great moralist Seneca, 
permitting his pupil, the king, to go forward with the infamous 
plot ; those pages which reveal King David as a murderer and a 
writer of psalms, those pages which tell how witnesses at courts 
were put to the torture to make them tell what in many cases 
they did not know; pages in which a Henry VIII. could most 
religiously slaughter a long series of women once loved as wives. 
The Roman Seneca was such a moralist that Jerome thought him 
worthy of a place among the Christian saints; but this amiable 
desire only tells us how uneven lay the moral wave around 
Jerome, that he should have permitted the essays upon “ Provi- 
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dence,’’ ‘‘ Consolation,’’ and ‘‘Serenity of Mind,’’ to conceal the 
fact that Seneca had helped murder Agrippina and had stolen 
from the empire money equal to ten millions of dollars. 

These facts are sufficient to show that the stream of honesty 
has been easily diverted from its course. It has never been 
broad or resistless. There have always been on hand many 
different articles of honesty—a kind fitted for kings, an article 
suitable for a genius like a Goethe or a Napoleon, an article good 
enough for a merchant or a lawyer, an article which a woman 
must possess, an article which a slave must carry. In the crea- 
tion and distribution of ethies this phenomenon has generally 
been observed in the past, that the higher the potentate or the 
genius the less burdensome the morals. When to Aaron Burr, 
who had asked Alexander Hamilton why he did not make the 
thirteen colonies into a monarchy, Alexander Hamilton replied 
that such a course would not be honest, Burr said that great 
minds must not be troubled with little questions of honor. 
‘“« Les grandes ames se-soucient peu de petits moraux.’”’ When 
years afterward Hamilton lay dying in his agony of mind and 
body the fact teaches us that to the Aaron Burrs of the world no 
moral question is great. Jesus perceived the unity and uni- 
formity of morals. His ethics included every mind that pos- 
sessed the reasoning faculty. It excepted idiots and infants ; for 
the Nazarene always said: ‘‘Let him hear who hath ears.”’ 
Rationality was assumed. He that hath eyes to see must see. 
Away from the incapable the pressure of duty was uniform. 

As the atmosphere presses equally upon the body of a king 
and a queen, so the law of right and wrong rests equally on 
those hearts, and for Aaron Burr and his beautiful Theodosia 
there was but one path of honor. No person dares assume a 
superiority of mind. In the intellectual department here and 
there a mortal may possess egotism enough to induce him to 
boast of pre-eminence, but there can be no disparity in the 
obligations of honor. The daughter of Burr, having never come 
back from her voyage on the mysterious sea, ought to have com- 
pelled her father to reflect that the moral path of a noble girl is 
the only path that any mind, however great, will ever tread in 
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peace. But incapable of morals, Burr was perhaps incapable 
of reflection,or of any sad memory of friend or child living or 
lost. 

If the obligations of morals are universal and uniform, then 
all the pursuits of men must lie within the boundaries of moral- 
ity. It was often debated many years ago, whether a lawyer 
could be a church member. And in those days it was under- 
stood that if a business man joined a church it was a form of 
public proclamation that he intended to do about right. No 
one can object to any such acceptance of aid from the church, 
Catholic or Protestant or pagan, but one may well pity the mind 
which can not see that integrity does not repose upon Chris- 
tianity or religion for its base ; it reposes upon that reason, that 
intelligence, that outspread human life upon which religion 
itself reposes. Mr. Bradlaugh was not a believer in a god or a 
religion, and yet should that man have told a falsehood the 
public would have been as much shocked as though the false- 
hood had been told by a clergyman or an archbishop. No high- 
toned atheist will soil his lips with a lie. This horror of a 
falsehood, come whence the falsehood may, .teaches us that 
society itself is founded upon righteousness, and that religion, 
instead of being a sole cause of honor, is only a sentiment of 
love flaming up toward the Creator of man and his world. Men 
should join the church not that they might find honesty, but that 
they should thus find the presence of God. As we sail to Europe 
not that we may become truthful and honest, but that the mind 
and heart may touch more of the earth and more of the onroll- 
ing race ; as the Europeans come to this continent that they may 
note what the mind may accomplish in a century of high educa- 
tion and perfect liberty, thus should men enter the church that 
they may be nearer their Infinite Father and may enjoy the 
happiness of a profound peace and hope ; but the man is to be 
pitied who asks the temple of religion to teach him not to cheat 
or slander or destroy his fellowman. All these virtues he could 
learn at the feet of an atheist. 

Of the prime source of morals man knows nothing. Victor 
Cousin says the perception of morality comes from God. But 
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this expression can not be the last analysis, for the Greeks said 
that the Supreme Zeus was himself bound to do right. Thus 
the Deity seems himself encompassed by the same air of truth 
and honor as that which surrounds humanity. Thus the origin 
of the right lies beyond the ken of man. His mind is not equal 
to any final measurement of the fact. He simply knows that no 
lips of man or God dare frame or utter a lie. No being on earth 
or in the sky dares do wrong. Every workshop, every house of 
merchandise, every profession, every industry is, along with 
every sanctuary, surrounded by the one omnipresent philos- 
ophy—that of the honesty of each soul. This sweet philosophy 
spreads itself like the flora of the earth and the blue of the sky. 
We can not go beyond the blessed old Anchises of Virgil, who 
said to hisson: ‘This heaven, these lands, the liquid plains, 
the white ball of the moon, the Titanic stars, are all occupied by 
an inner spirit: it feeds them ; poured out through all the mem- 
bers of space it quickens the large mass and mingles with the 
entire volume.’’ Thus we see the spirit of morality infusing 
itself all through the universe, absent from no cottage or street 
on earth, and from no principality of angels or deity beyond 
our horizon. 

What is business? What is the meaning of a pursuit or a 
profession? All the world of business comes from the simple 
fact that each man needs all men. No man can meet his own 
wants. His wants are a thousand times greater than he is him- 
self. He needs muslin, linen, silk, food, fire, furniture, books, 
music, art, law, roads, carriages, bridges, streets. It is most 
obvious that the wants of each civilized man are a thousand 
times greater than he is himself.- In this mental and physical 
crisis the individual must follow some one pursuit and then ex- 
change his product for the things which he can not produce. 
You can not sing a song, but you love music. Your want is 
therefore greater than your direct capacity ; but you can raise 
wheat or make a hammer or asaw. You then sell some wheat 
or tools, and with this value you pay for a song from Jenny 
Lind, and Jenny Lind could not raise the wheat she must have, 
so she earns her bread with her voice. Thus a thousand trades 
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are made, and each form of trade soon settles into a pursuit. 
These pursuits are all honest. 

The merchant in goods is simply a man who gathers in the 
materials which those persons will want who are not making 
linens and silks. So the book-writer, the poet, or historian is a 
person who is making what the farmer or blacksmith wants, but 
has not the time or ability to produce. The greatest and noblest 
industries are called professions. Certain pursuits wholly intel- 
lectual were named professions in a time when certain aristocrats 
were afraid they might become associated with labor. Thus 
came pursuits and professions. All these professions and pur- 
suits are founded upon a basis of honor. The calling of the 
lawyer and the farmer are based wholly upon integrity, for 
society no more needs wheat than it needs law and the just 
application of law. The laws of a land generally work silently 
and imperceptibly. We all live in them and obey them. But 
for each ten thousand instances in which the law is seen, con- 
fessed, and obeyed, one instance will occur in which a difference 
of opinion will arise as to what is the law or the fact of the case. 
The civil courts are founded upon this variation of human 
opinion. ‘Two questions cause these courts: What is the law? 
and has it been obeyed? In criminal courts it is inquired : 
What law has been broken, and did the accused break it? 

In the history of society these questions have been of tremen- 
dous import. The legislature and the courthouse have played 
an amazing part in the drama of human life. It would be vain 
for the heart to love the arts, to love learning, nature, liberty, 
and even religion, unless there were laws and courts which 
could keep alive for us the peaceful, healthful air of national 
existence. In the classic states the lawyers and the courts sunk 
before literature failed. When the students of justice became 
false then literature fell, for flowers can ornament a nation but 
they can not sustain one. When law fails, the arts die. But 
there can be no law unless there may be students of law. As 
there can be no science unless there can come students of 
science, no art unless there may be artists, so there can be no 
laws drafted, passed, or applied, unless there may be men who 
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shall give up their years to the thought demanded: by this great 
department of justice. When we look back and see what 
human minds have been produced and beautified by this pro- 
fession—what an array of grand men, reaching from Demesthe- 
nes and Cicero to our Burkes and Websters, all argument seems 
overwhelmed by the vision of a long procession of mortals walk- 
ing in all. the fullness of an intellectual splendor. The early 
Greeks were wont to repair to the Delphic oracle to learn the 
paths of duty, but those paths thus pointed out led at last to 
ruin, and induced Cicero to say that the house of the lawyer is 
the oracle of the state. ‘‘Hst, sine dubio, domus juris-consulti 
totius oraculum civitatis.’’ ’ 

Thus the many pursuits are founded in the simple fact that 
the wants of each individual are many times greater than he is 
himself. The relation of the lawyer’s profession to religion is 
exactly that of the farmer or writer or inventor or merchant. 
As the farmer plows for a large number, so the lawyer studies 
and thinks and speaks for a multitude. But what must be said 
of the dishonorable lawyer? Of the lawyer who will set a man 
at variance with his neighbor? Of the man who will buy 
evidence and verdicts with gold? ‘There is only one answer for 
such a question. Such a man is not a lawyer; he is not follow- 
ing a human pursuit; he is not created by the wants of society. 
A grocer is a man who imports for us sugar and tea, but the 
moment he puts sand in his sugar he has ceased to be a grocer 
and has become a common thief. Thus the natural calling of 
the lawyer may be transformed into a kind of black art. The 
moment a merchant cheats a purchaser he has ceased to be a 
business man ; business has given place to common fraud. All 
business presupposes honor ; the moment honor is omitted the 
industry becomes a crime. Those men who from time to time 
wreck the depositories of money and scatter the millions of 
dollars which the public loaned to their firm, are not bankers. 
The word banker has given way to the word robber. We do 
not call Captain Kidd a merchantman, an importer or exporter 
of goods ; we put those terms aside and designate him as a 
pirate. Thus any pursuit upon earth may pass down into 
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crime or a vice just as a patriot like Arnold once was may at 
last become a traitor, or as a youth once temperate may at last 
sink down under the influence of strong drink. A lawyer or a 
merchant or a manufacturer may degrade his calling just.as a 
literary man may write immoral books. No man, from the 
humblest street-sweeper up to the greatest lawyer, or statesman, 
need perform in his pursuit a single dishonest deed. He never 
need live a moment in discord with that: morality which, like a 
great shoreless ocean, encompasses the human family. Captain 
Kidd may, if he chooses, prow] on the seas and thus amass gold, 
but society does not ask for him. He lives not at the request of 
the race, but in defiance of its wish. The human race is founded 
upon the principle of universal labor, and that labor reposes 
upon a basis of universal honor. 

There have been and still exist minds shallow enough to boast 
that they make no pretense to being church members, and do 
not claim always to follow the course of an ideal honesty. Even 
the law often permits society to act the part of a cheat. The 
principle caveat emptor, the purchaser must beware, ought to 
perish before the principle that the seller must beware. The 
seller must no more issue false goods than he must issue false 
money. The church has little to do with these affairs. It is in- 
deed true that if the church meets a thief or a bandit it labors 
to make him into a righteous man, but one great work of the 
church is to move among honest men and make of them happy 
worshipers of God. John Stuart Mill was honest and noble, 
but how the church would have loved to make him join in the 
worship so dear to a Gladstone and a Newman and to see a 
heaven beyond the shore of this world! The church could have 
added nothing to the honor of Mill, or of Harriet Martineau ; 
that was spotless ; all the temple could have done was to make 
the world under their feet the house of a God and death the 
gateway to a richer existence. When Christ said, ‘“‘ Blessed are 
the merciful, blessed the gentle, blessed the righteous,’’ He did 
not say blessed are they if in the church ; but blessed are they 
in or out of the sanctuary, blessed because society asks for them 
and will mourn for them until they shall come. If the only 
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mission of religion were to make men honest it would die as 
soon a8 honesty had come to the world, and there would be no 
worship up in the sky. But we know that the more righteous 
our race the more piety would sound its triumphant psalm. 
Thus all the great affairs of our globe, its business, its arts, its 
homes, its religion ask for the honesty of mankind. Instead 
of making of honesty a destiny, it is the starting point of 
society. We are all savages until honor comes. Religion only 
begins where dishonor ends. Religion destroys sin because 
piety cannot begin until after sin has died. The end of dis- 
honor is only the beginning of worship. A Christ will most live 
after sin shall have perished. 

Dreamers speak of a unity of languages and of a brotherhood 
of nations. They yield to a fraternal feeling and write about 
the oneness of the human race, and see a day when all colors of 
the face shall express but one soul; that will be a nobler dream 
which shall picture a day when there shall be a unity of morals 
and ali men high and low and all women rich and poor shall 
bow before the one and only honor—that of the earth and the 
sky. In that day there may still be atheists as well as Christians 
and Deists, but even to the atheists the young man can repair to 
learn the true greatness of the profession of the law and the in- 
famy of a falsehood as coming from the lips of man. 

Some of the modern reforms throw away half their momen- 
tum by teaching our young men that the church, Christ, and 
God, command them to reform—ask them to throw aside forever 
the ruinous cup, and to break away from any harmful vice. 
Powerful as this command is, the speeches which contain it omit 
that vast stream of eloquence which pours forth from the ethics 
of the world. Does Jesus of Nazareth urge the life of temper- 
ance? So does atheism join in the entreaty and forbid any 
youth to soil his life and his mind in such a form of pollution. 
The church, indeed, speaks, but its voice is weak when com- 
pared with the solemn tones of all nations and times—the voice 
of the entire race of rational beings. The blossoming fields 
speak ; the seasons speak, because they wish man to live sweetly 
and live long ; the bloom of youth speaks, because it loves the 
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happy face and hates the wreck of the body and a drunkard’s 
grave ; the home, the city, and the nation speak, because they 
love man in his triumph, and not in his ruin. The church is 
only one part in this great and solemn music ; and Christ Him- 
self came to break the long silence and teach the world to 
perceive that it is an island surrounded by a morality which en- 
compasses also the Deity, and is everywhere a nobleness, a 


happiness, and a life. 
DAVID Swine. 





EXPLANATION OF THE SINGLE TAX. 


BY CHARLES EDWARD BENTON. 


HE term ‘‘single tax’’ has come to be applied to a system 

of taxation which is recommended by a considerable num- 

ber of persons in various parts of the world, even to Australia 

and New Zealand, where it attracts considerable attention. 

Therefore it is worth the while of anyone who desires to keep up 

with the advance thought of the times to enquire into the sub- 

ject and find out, if possible, what it is that interests so many 

people. I trust that many of us will live to see its entrance into 

the arena of politics, but for the present those battles are fought 
in narrower fields. 


In opening the subject let us lift ourselves, as it were, out of 
the field of self-interest and take a metaphorical ‘ bird’s-eye 
view ’’ of the subject, then return, and apply the principles to 
our OWn Case. 


By the single tax we mean the raising of all public revenues, 
whether for national, state, county, or town purposes, by a 
single tax upon land values irrespective of improvements. And 
to that end we favor the abolition of all other taxation, either 
direct or indirect. 

At the outset I am liable to be misunderstood by the use of 
the term “land values.’’ It is not intended by this system to 
tax land as land, but simply to tax that value which attaches to 
it on account of its proximity to population or transportation or 
other peculiarities that may make it in demand. Thus we con- 
sider that the land of Manhattan Island, as land, is very poor 
land. But it is surrounded by such excellent facilities for com- 
merce, and most of all, the proximity of over three million 
people creates such a demand for it, that it has a real value of 
Say a million dollars per acre ; and it is this ‘‘land value”’ that 
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we propose to tax. Likewise a coal mine at the north pole, 
though ideally perfect itself, has no value because it is not 
accessible to those who wish to use coal, while a similar deposit 
of coal in Pennsylvania where it can be readily transported to 
millions of industrious citizens, is worth many thousand dollars 
per acre. Now why should these land values be taxed any more 
than the values that attach to houses or machinery or other 
kinds of property ? 

Reflect for a moment. What classes of values are to be found 
in all communities? You answer at once that there are but two 
kinds: personal and real estate. But upon examination we 
shall see that this old definition is arbitrary and entirely absurd. 
Take the desk at which I am writing as an instance. It is per- 
sonal property, but fasten it to the floor with a few screws and it 
is real estate. It is evident that its character is in no wise 
changed by the transfer from one class to the other ; hence we 
may see that such classification is not based on any real character 
of the property so classified. Nor in this respect does a house 
differ in any wise from the desk. But all values found in any 
community can be sharply divided into two classes. First, that 
which is created by individual labor, capital, and enterprise. 
This includes all personal property with buildings and improve- 
ments of every kind. Second, that value which is created by the 
community. This is simply a value that attaches to land ; is in 
fact that value which it has irrespective of all improvements. 

To illustrate again, a friend of mine in a country village pays 
at the rate of thirty-five hundred dollars an acre for a lot on 
which he may build a house. The person of whom he bought 
had done nothing whatever to give it that value. It was a value 
created entirely by the community. 

The single tax would tax all values created by the public to 
pay the expenses of the public and would release from taxation 
all forms of property that are created by private enterprise, 
labor, and capital, holding that a tax on such property is a tax 
on thrift and labor. The justice of this should be so evident as 
not to need a restatement, but at the risk of repetition I will 
state it again. 
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Here are two classes of values. One class of values is created 
by the public, and the other class is created by the individual. 
We propose that the public shall tax the values created by the 
public to pay the expenses of the public; and leave to the en- 
joyment of the individual all values created by the individual. 
It would be certain because land is- visible and cannot be 
‘sworn off,’’ and it is therefore most easily appraised. It would 
be equitable because it would call upon men to contribute to the 
public revenues, not in proportion to what they produce or accu- 
mulate, but in proportion to the value of the natural opportu- 
nities they hold. It would compel them to pay just as much for 
holding land idle as for putting it to use. It would be wise, 
because by discouraging the withdrawal of land from use, and 
encouraging its improvement it would expang@ opportunities for 
the employment of labor and capital and thus increase wealth 
and increase the rewards of industry and thrift. It would be 
just, because it would fall, not upon labor, enterprise, and econ- 
omy, but upon the value of a special privilege. We have be- 
come so accustomed to what has been long established that we 
hardly give a thought of analysis or criticism to our mode of 
taxation ; and as it was handed down to us from our revered 
forefathers, we feel that to denounce it would be almost as much 
an act of Vandalism as would the vilification of the character of 
our grandfather. 

We have so long heard that death and taxes come to all that 
when anyone steps out and says that we ought not to be obliged 
to pay any taxes, it strikes us at first as absurd. But let us ex- 
amine the subject and see whether it is really necessary for us to 
pay any taxes. 

We all concede the right of every person to all that he earns, 
either by labor of muscle or brain, or by his enterprise, fore- 
thought, or invention ; nor has anyone, not even the government, 
a right to confiscate (except in great emergencies, such as war or 
famine) the property of the individual. Now why should we 
not concede the same right to the community as a whole that we 
do to the individual? Here are immense values all over the 
country that have not been created by the labor or capital of in- 
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dividuals, but they have been created by the community. Then 
why should not the revenues from these values go to the com- 
munities where they justly belong? The fact that private in- 
dividuals now get these revenues does not prove their right to 
them. It is an axiom in common law that a man has a right to 
take his own property whenever and wherever he can find it. 
If then the public succeeds in finding that these revenues 
really belong of right to the public, the public should take them 
for its own use ; and they would be abundant to meet all public 
expenses. 

The meaning of my paradoxical statement that it should not 
be necessary for us to pay any taxes now becomes plain. The 
single tax would not be really a tax, but would be rather of 
the nature of a grgund rent that the holder of special privileges 
would pay to the community. 

Take for instance the state of Pennsylvania in her coal mines 
alone. The men who work the mines, who furnish all the capi- 
tal, labor, and enterprise to mine the coal and ship it to the con- 
sumers, pay over sixteen million dollars a year as ground rent 
for their leases. The single tax would draw its revenues from 
this and other ground rents, and release from taxation all the 
capital absorbed in developing the mines, in machinery, and in 
the employment of labor. 

Now let us look at the effects of our present system of taxa- 
tion, and then consider what might be expected as the result 
under the adoption of the single tax. We are all agreed that 
the desirable man in a community is he who is industrious, 
economical, and enterprising; he who has forethought and 
thrift ; and the undesirable citizen is he who is idle, wasteful, 
extravagant, and thriftless. When he is sick he is a town 
charge, and when he is well he is a town nuisance. 

Now see how the community deals with its citizens, and 
whether its laws are so arranged as to encourage those good 
traits of character which should be developed in all commu- 
nities. When the good man works hard in order to feed and 
clothe his family properly we fine him. If he saves up a 
thousand dollars to save himself from becoming a town charge 
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in case of sickness, we fine him again. If he builds a house we 
fine him yet again. And if he builds up a great industry which 
gives profitable employment to many, spreading its benign in- 
fluence far and near, we fine him to a still greater degree. We 
compel him to pay for the education of his own children and 
also of those of his thriftless neighbor. It is not necessary to 
enumerate all the details of courts and prisons and police 
machinery, and of those who patronize them, and who pay the 
bills. The reader may follow out that line of thought for himself. 

There is a third class of citizens who may have entirely 
escaped notice ; but who are to be found in every town and city, 
and even at every little village and railway station all over the 
land. Within a stone’s throw of the window where I sit is a 
field about large enough to pasture a cow. While the owner 
has put no improvements whatever upon it, the city has grown 
to it, past it, and around it. It was needed for use, but the 
owner would neither use it himself nor let others use it. He 
has now sold it for thirty thousand dollars. He had quietly 
waited, well knowing that the industry and growth of the whole 
community about him would create a value there which our laws 
would permit him to appropriate to his own use. This is only 
one small example among hundreds of thousands. 

More than one third of Manhattan Island, which is the heart 
of New York City, is unbuilt upon. Not that it is not needed ; 
but it is held by men who are keeping it out of use until the 
growth and industry of the great city shall create an increase of 
value which they—the owners—have not earned. This is what 
is termed the ‘‘ unearned increment.’’ It is this holding of 
valuable land out of use for speculative purposes that is the 
great bar to the progress and growth of all populous communi- 
ties. And our present laws, by permitting private owners to 
absorb the unearned increment, make it necessary to confiscate 
from every one’s earnings and economies something to pay the 
publie expenses. 

Now let us see what effect the single tax would have in any 
city or village. It would wipe out most of the selling price of 
idle land, because the tax on such land would be just as much as 
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it would be on land next to it which had buildings or improve- 
ments on it. This would prevent owners from holding land out 
of use simply for speculative purposes, for they would know 
that as the land increased in value the taxes would increase in 
proportion. 

Thus land would become accessible to those who really want 
it to use, and men would no longer have to go long distances to 
get ground on which to build when there was idle land near at 
hand. Land would be free. On the other hand all improve- 
ments, being released from taxation, would receive an enhanced 
value. This would stimulate industry, while thrift and enter- 
prise would receive their just reward instead of being fined as 
at present. The land grabber, who holds land idle and will 
neither use it himself nor let others use it, would, like his his- 
toric prototype, find his occupation gone. We can afford to spare 
him as he stands ever a bar to progress, demanding tribute of 
the industrious community. He would soon mingle in the ranks 
of the legitimate industries and add to, instead of detracting 
from, the common weal. There would no longer be the tempta- 
tion to conceal property by perjury for the purpose of evading 
taxes. There would no longer be lack of opportunities for the 
profitable employment of capital. Capital would be free. 
Limitations upon exchange of products would no longer hamper 
trade. Trade would be free. 

Three quarters of a million of able, willing men would no 
longer be continuously out of employment in the United States. 
Laborers would no longer be fighting and rioting, committing 
murder and arson all over this beautiful country for the privilege 
of having work todo. For why? With free larfd, capital free, 
and exchanges of products free, such an era of general prosperity 
and active enterprise would ensue that there would be plenty of 
employment for all, and strikes and lockouts would cease. 
Labor would be free. Production would be greatly augmented, 
wealth would increase and all who were willing to do so could 
enjoy the comforts of a civilized life. Then should we realize 
the dream of our forefathers. Our country would be free in fact 
as well as in name. 
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Another phase of the subject, and that the most important, is 
its religious, or moral basis. 

The teachings of Jesus, if they mean anything, teach the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. We may not 
for a moment suppose that God stored through all the eternity of 
geologic ages such vast stores of light and heat in the form of 
immense coal deposits, whereby modern civilization is made 
possible, and then intended that a few private individuals should 
stand at the door of this treasure-house of wealth, holding the 
stores of untold ages, and proclaim that whoever would use of 
these gifts of our Heavenly Father to His children, must first 
pay them a ransom for the privilege. Surely such an assump- 
tion is but a heritage of the Dark Ages, when the only right 
recognized was the title of might. We believe that the unjust 
laws of the present day are a great obstruction to the advance of 
the cause of Christianity. It was Jesus Himself who gave justice 
precedence over- the ceremonial of religious observances. 
‘‘ Leave there thy gift before the altar,’’ said He, ‘“‘ while you go 
and restore to your fellow-man what in justice should be his, 
then return and worship God acceptably.”’ 

We look back with a conceited smile at the record of those 
honest. but misguided Christians whom many of us still remem- 
ber. They piously murmured: ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,’’ and ‘“‘ As ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also to them,’”’ and then bought and sold men, women, and 
children in the marts of trade like cattle, and enacted laws 
which denied the sacredness of the marriage relation to five 
millions of their fellow-beings. 

Think you, will not the next generation smile at us for stand- 
ing at the street corner Sunday mornings and giving two-for- 
a-cent tracts on the sin of covetousness, to the ‘‘ poor,’’ wonder- 
ing why they are always with us; and then spending the re- 
maining six days of the week enacting laws which forbid nine 
tenths of God’s children that are born into the world, from 
living there unless they pay the other tenth for the privilege? 

Why is it if these things are true that they have not been dis- 
covered and remedied years ago? I apprehend that the prin- 
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cipal reason is that no means have been discovered by which it 
was thought possible for all to share alike in the bounties of 
nature. It would be utterly impracticable to divide and re- 
divide the land among the inhabitants. Such a process, if 
attempted, would destroy all civilization. 

But by the invention of the system of the single tax all diffi- 
culties are removed. The owner of land would be more secure 
than ever in the possession of his land and his improvements. 
If he were already putting his land to its best uses his taxes 
would be diminished and the rewards of his enterprise increased. 

If, on the other hand, he were holding land and natural oppor- 
tunities out of use for speculative purposes, or were exacting 
tribute from others for the privilege of using natural opportu- 
nities, his tax would be increased. 

Thus the whole-community would receive from individuals in 
the single tax a just remuneration for the use of those natural 
opportunities which of right belong to all. Then we should at 
last, with free land, free capital, free exchange of products, free 
- labor, and a free country, have the best of all, free men and 
women, and all through the single tax. 

CHARLES EDWARD BENTON. 
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GOVERNMENTAL OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS. 


BY J. ®. MASON. 





N the consideration of economic questions and social re- 

forms, discussion has reached and embraced that of gov- 
ernmental ownership of railways. Such ownership is advocated 
by two classes of people; first, the socialists, and second, a 
number who do not admit socialistic tendencies, but who have a 
vague and undefined idea that, in some way, railway property is 
distinguishable from private property in general, and that there 
is something in its nature and use which makes it proper and 
advisable for the general government to own and operate the 
railways of the country. 

It is believed in many instances that railway corporations are 
public corporations ; and that their property, in a measure at 
least, is public property. If this be not positively asserted, you 
may detect it in nearly every public and popular discussion of 
the railway problems. These views are erroneous in the ex- 
treme, and it may serve to make the discussion more plain if we 
start out with clear ideas of what railway corporations and rail- 
way property really are. They are not public corporations, and 
their property is not public property. The converse of this is 
true. ‘They are private corporations and their property is 
private property. 

There is no legal objection to an individual’s purchasing right 
of way and constructing and operating a railroad upon it. Such 
a railroad would bear to the public and government precisely 
the same relation that a railway owned and operated by a cor- 
poration does. Its business would be of a public nature, and 
for that reason it would be subject to the control of the govern- 
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ment in the same way that many other kinds of business, public 
in their nature, are subject to like regulation. 

Railroads are what are known in law as common carriers— 
their business directly concerns the public, and for that reason 
the government has been granted the right by the people to 
regulate it. But this is equally the case with many other busi- 
ness enterprises, such as elevators, warehouses, ferries, stage, 
hack, express, and freight lines, bakers, bankers, druggists, and 
the like. The principle of law regulating the one is similar to 
that regulating the other. The introduction of steam as a 
motive power did not change the law or the rights of the govern- 
ment. The power to regulate business, public in its nature, was 
reposed in government long before George Stephenson thought 
of the steam engine. 

Here is the distinction: Railway and other industries named, 
being public in their nature, the government has the power to 
regulate, but it has no ownership in the property itself. The 
government may regulate the business of the milkman,—prevent 
adulteration and false measurement, but it does not own the 
milk. It may prescribe rules for the regulation of railway cor- 
porations, but it does not own, in any sense of the word, the 
property. In private concerns, a man may place his own price 
upon his property or its use, but when he uses it for a public 
purpose, or to perform a public service, like the ferry, warehouse, 
wharves, freight line or railway, then the state has the lawful 
right to protect the public by regulating weights, rates, con- 
veniences, and facilities. 

Railway corporations constitute great aggregations of wealth. 
The very nature of their business,—the amount of money re- 
quired to construct and operate them—makes this inevitable. 
This accumulation of wealth concentrates power. Great wealth 
in one man or set of men attracts attention, and frequently 
engenders jealousy. If it be accompanied by an arbitrary 
exercise of power, people become restive under it, and projects 
of change, some reasonable and some unreasonable, are proposed 
and discussed, till finally, all the evils from which society suffers 
_ are attributed to the one cause without recognition of any bene- 
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fits arising from it. Such a condition has, in a great measure, 
given rise to the discussion throughout the country, of the gov- 
ernmental ownership of railways. 

The great business of the country and world, under existing 
conditions, may be classified under two comprehensive heads : 
production and distribution. These embrace nearly all of the 
great industrial and economic questions of our time. It is con- 
tended that successful production most largely depends upon 
cheap distribution. That the present cost of transportation of 
the products of the country is too great to the people and out of 
proportion to its cost to the railroads. That concentration of 
enormous wealth in the hands of transporting companies gives 
them such power that the people are helpless and at their mercy. 
That the natural greed and selfishness of these corporations dis- 
incline them to furnish the necessary relief, but, on the contrary, 
lead them to persist in a policy of extortion. That by govern- 
mental ownership cheap transportation would be given the 
whole country, from which would result great material prosperity 
to both producer and consumer. Other reasons are, of course, 
advanced, while some and different ones may present themselves 
to your minds; but ‘‘cheap transportation”’ is the central and 
controlling argument urged, and is the prime relief demanded. 

Assuming the reason given sufficient to justify the ownership 
of railways by the government, the first practical question which 
confronts us is: ‘‘How shall such ownership be acquired?”’ 
The only methods worthy of discussion, to the mind of the busi- 
ness man, are the constitutional ones ; either a purchase of the 
properties by the government at private sale, or by condemnation 
under the right of eminent domain, upon payment of a just 
consideration Some extreme socialists of the Michael Bakunin 
’ school advocate a forcible, in invitum taking, without compen- 
sation. These belong to a class who accumulate nothing them- 
Selves, and are devoid of any conception of personal, political, or 
property right. Their reason is rage—their argument dynamite. 

A few figures will serve to give a faint idea of what the 
proposition to purchase the railways by the government in- 
volves. Out of 350,000 miles of railroad in the world, 164,000 
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miles are in the United States alone. The value of these roads, 
with rolling stock, terminal facilities and structures, is estimated 
at $8,000,000,000 ; being the largest single interest in the nation; 
giving employment to over 780,000 men, and directly support- 
ing over two million and a half of people. This is an amount 
equal to the combined value of all the farms in the United 
States ; eight times greater than our national debt, and more 
than seven times greater than the whole monetary circulation of 
the country, including gold, silver, silver certificates, greenbacks 
and national bank currency. 

To pay for these roads, in the event of a purchase, the gov- 
ernment must necessarily issue its bonds. With the present 
national debt multiplied by eight, it is fair to presume that it 
would require at least a three per cent bond to float it. At that 
rate, the interest on this debt would amount to the sum of 
$240,000,000 per annum ; to this annual expense must be added 
the cost of operating the roads, and estimating the wages for the 
men alone at two dollars per capita per day—and the average is 
some higher than that—to say nothing of other items, would 
amount to $569,400,000 per annum more. 

Next come the repair expenses to be laid out yearly to keep 
the roads and rolling stock in condition. It is estimated that the 
life of a railroad is about twenty years; that is, within that 
period a railroad has to be re-tied twice, re-railed once, while 
constant repair on rolling stock and the continual daily ex- 
penses of keeping roadbed in proper condition, in that time 
equal the original cost of such stock of roadbeds. This would 
require an annual expenditure of $400,000,000 more. These 
three items already mentioned would amount to $2,300 per 
minute for every minute in the year. 

# It is to be presumed that in case of such ownership of the 
railways, some system would be adopted whereby just claims 
against the government arising from the operation of the roads 
could be adjusted and collected. This would require an annual 
outlay large in amount, though I have no statistics from which 
to form even an approximate estimate. 

Then the revenue now derived from the railways by way of 
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taxes would, of course, cease, and the amount be raised in some 
other way ; but whatever method were devised, it would be an 
increase per cent of taxation on something else.. But it is 
claimed that such increase would not be material to the people, 
as they would gain by cheap rates of transportation what they 
lost by increase of taxation to make up this amount. 

These are a few of the monetary problems which present them- 
selves, and are questions of such political, financial, and busi- 
ness import that their bare statement shows the imperative neces- 
sity of a solution. 

The intelligent advocate of governmental ownership recog- 
nizes the importance of these, and has Worked out his answer to 
the satisfaction of himself and those who think with him. It is 
claimed that all the items of expense required to build and 
operate a railway must, under the corporate system of owner- 
ship, be met and borne the same as though the roads were 
owned and operated by the government. That the interest 
which the government would have to pay on its bonds issued to 
purchase the roads is more than equaled by the dividends paid 
upon the stocks of the road; and that all of the amounts, of 
every kind and nature, disbursed by railway corporations, 
whether necessary or otherwise, are collected from and paid by 
the people in way of freight and passenger tariffs. This may 
be taken as true. There is no assumption about it; but it is 
accompanied with a very extravagant conclusion, which they 
accept as true, viz. : that the government could and would oper- 
ate the railroads at less expense than under the present system, 
hence cheaper transportation for the people. 

This assumption of the governmental ownership advocates, is 
based upon three other assumptions: first, that railroad rates 
are too high; second, that in the natural course of railroad 
building and operation, the necessary reduction will not be 
made by the corporations themselves; and third, that there is 
an inherent peculiarity and power in the general government 
which fits it for the successful operation of a railroad. The 
“divinity which doth hedge the king,’’ is changed to the “ di- 
vinity which doth hedge the congress.”’ 
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In the argument of this question these assumptions must be 
fairly met, for if they be true, they constitute a demonstration 
in favor of governmental ownership of railways. To admit 
these premises would be to admit the whole argument. I have 
seen no attempt at their proof on part of the advocates of this 
measure, but on the contrary they are accepted by them as axi- 
omatic truths, upon which their whole argument is constructed. 

Leaving out of question the real purpose and object of gov- 
ernment, and assuming, if you please, that it is its province to 
enter into transportation, manufacturing, and other industrial 
enterprises, then I contend that there is nothing in the history 
of this or any other government to warrant the assertion that it 
is adapted to the undertaking and prosecution of the business 
proposed. Consider for a moment the political effect of adding 
to the civil service list of this country. over 700,000 men—one 
tenth of the entire laboring class of the nation. The very 
nature of the business would compel these positions to be filled 
by an exercise of patronage. It would not do to supply the 
ranks of this great industrial army by recruits as for the 
military. The business of the soldier, in times of war, is to 
take life and destroy property ; the business of the railway em- 
ployee is at all times to protect life and property. One false 
move or signal, the slightest dereliction of duty, may entail con- 
sequences almost beyond conception. They frequently occur 
under the present system, and doubtless always will, but the 
selection of competent men is one of the greatest cares of rail- 
way managers. It is not necessary to claim that they are 
actuated by humanitarian sentiments in this, but the greatest of 
all incentives govern them in the matter ; first, reputation of the 
road for safety, without which, under present stress of compe- 
tition, they would suffer a diminution of business ; and second, 
the loss entailed by way of damages which follows to an almost 
absolute certainty, an act of carelessness or negligence. 

Mistakes of governmental employees cannot be compared at all 
to the mistakes of a railroad employee. A mail agent may 
erroneously send a letter over the wrong route, and the conse- . 
quence is a delayed letter, and possibly loss of profit to some 
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one ; but if a train dispatcher mistakes a figure in sending his 
orders, in all probability loss of life is the result. To transfer 
this business from the control of private enterprise and the 
best systematized industry of the age, to the political control 
of the government, would, to my mind, be disastrous in the 
respect mentioned. 

How long would it take to displace a party in power, with 
the patronage at its command which such a system must give? 

A great business undertaking cannot be so successfully, 
economically, and honestly administered by the government as 
by private enterprise ; and the history of business operations of 
government—general and municipal—warrants the assertion. 
The public puts men into lucrative and responsible positions 
constantly, whom no man would consider for a moment for 
places of trust in his private concerns. The cost to government 
to do work is notoriously expensive in comparison with what it 
costs competent individuals to accomplish the same thing. 

The public works throughout the country are topics of public 
scandal. The building of the Union Pacific Railroad, and the 
paving of the city of Washington, which culminated in the Boss 
Shepherd and Credit Mobilier scandals, illustrate the adapt- 
ability of the general government to deal with business trans- 
actions and undertakings. If the people are a prey to corpora- 
tions, the government is a prey to both corporations and the 
people. A short time ago I was talking with a special agent 
of the postoffice department. He has filled the position for 
fifteen years, under both republican and democratic ad- 
ministrations, and his detective work has called him into 
every state in the Union. He said that it would astonish any 
person, unfamiliar with the facts, to learn the prevailing disposi- 
tion of men to ‘‘ beat’”’ the government, as he termed it; that 
men who were considered honest, and were honest in their 
private dealings, were dishonest with the government ; that this 
was not peculiar only to men of one political party ; that so far 
as he had observed, a man’s politics had nothing to do with his 
honesty, but that the moral perception of many led them to look 
differently on a questionable transaction with the government 
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than with private individuals. Senator Edmunds said in his 
speech in favor of the Thurman Union Pacific funding bill, that 
in all of his experience in the Senate, he never yet had seen or 
heard of a man in Washington lobbying for the government ; 
that out of the hosts that swarmed that city and congregated in 
crowds at the hotels and the capitol, interested in the legislation 
to affect private interests, not one among them could be found 
who was there to see if he could protect the interests of the gov- 
ernment. Time is too short to multiply these illustrations. 
Their bare mention will awaken in the mind of every well- 
informed man many similar instances. 

There can be no perfect system of management while men are 
fallible. Present defects and injustice result from this cause ; 
but we must not deceive ourselves by supposing that when the 
ownership of railways passes out of the hands of private corpo- 
rations into those of a public corporation—the government— 
that their management has passed from the hands of men. It 
would be nearer truth to say that it had been transferred from 
the sphere of business to the realm of politics. 

‘‘ But,’’ say the advocates of the measure, ‘“‘the government 
carries the mails, why not carry freight and passengers?’’ In 
the first place, the government in no sense of the word carries 
the mails as it is proposed for it to carry freight and passengers 
in the operation of the railways. The mails are carried by 
private persons and corporations under contract with the govern- 
ment ; the latter fixing the cost of carriage, and at the end of 
the fiscal year supplying the deficit by an appropriation. The 
government does directly employ the postmasters, mail and 
delivery agents, and these comparatively few employees occupy 
most of the time and attention of our congressmen. The mails 
could be carried as cheaply by private persons as by the govern- 
ment, but as they are carried at a loss, private enterprise, know- 
ing this, would not undertake the service. When mail matter is 
increased to any considerable weight, express and railway com- 
panies do compete with the government and carry at a cheaper 
rate, and this upon single articles that are mailable; and when 
we consider the cost of postage on a large quantity of mail—say 
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a ton—in comparison with the cost of freight on a like weight, 
freight is vastly cheaper. It would cost to send a ton of first- 
class freight from St. Paul to New York $21.00, while the cost to 
send a ton of first-class mail matter would be $640. Fora longer 
distance, as across the continent from San Francisco to New York, 
the comparison would be more in favor of the mail rate, as 
follows: freight cost, $84 ; mail cost, $640, while the compari- 
son for a short distance, say ten miles, as between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, would be greatly in favor of freight, as follows : 
freight, $2.80 ; mail, $640. If government carried the mails as 
cheaply as transportation companies carry freight and express, 
there would be a greater deficit at the end of each fiscal year 
than at present. Not only this, but we get more for our money 
when we ship by freight or express than we do by mail. In the 
former case there is an absolute insurance of delivery ; in the 
latter there is no guarantee whatever against loss, even on 
registered matter, on which government charges exceedingly 
high rates. 

Again, we are met with the statement that the railroads are 
owned and operated by the government in Germany, France, 
Russia, Norway, Sweden, and the Netherlands, and that it works 
well in those countries, therefore it would be successful here. 
This is a conclusion hardly warranted by the facts. In Germany 
a portion—less than half—of the roads are property of the gov- 
ernment ; in France they are owned by government but operated 
by private corporations ; in Russia the roads are partly owned 
by the government and partly by private corporations ; in Nor- 
way and Sweden the same; while in the Netherlands all roads 
are owned by the government ; but I deny that the system does 
work well, in the sense contended for by its advocates here, in 
any of the countries where the government owns and operates 
the railways. Suppose that the system does work well in Ger- 
many ; yet the conditions are so different that it is impossible to 
form any comparison between that country and this, much less 
to draw the conclusion that a like policy should be inaugurated 
here. How to raise sufficient taxes is the great problem of the 
German Empire. With but 20,000 miles of railway, a dense 
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population in a territory 60,000 square miles less in extent than 
a single state in this Union, and with nearly the most arbitrary 
government known to civilized nations, used as a means of 
raising revenue for the state, it may work well, looked at from 
a German standpoint. And money is needed there, too. The 
relative burden of taxation per annum in Germany is to that of 
the United States as twelve to four and one half; while the 
national debt of Germany is about $40 per capita; that of the 
United States less than $20; and this, notwithstanding in 1871 
France paid to Germany a tribute greater than our present 
national debt. 


They have also in Germany a compulsory life insurance sys- 
tem ; and this extensive intervention of the state in industrial 
and social matters is now looking towards the absorption of the 
sugar and distilled spirits industries, and the people are doubt- 
less told that it will work well; but in studying these govern- 
mental innovations we must look at the avowed purpose of this 
extraordinary state interference, and that object, frankly avowed, 


is to increase the ability of the people to pay taxes. It has this 
merit, at least—no secret is made of its object. I have heard no 
one advocate compulsory insurance for this-country, and yet the 
same argument may be deduced from the German example as in 
the case of railway ownership. ) 

In the Netherlands the railroads are all owned by the govern- 
ment, and for a time were operated by it; finally their working 
was made over to private corporations for the reason that they 
could be more successfully and economically operated in this 
way, and for the further reason ‘that the working of railways 
was to be regarded as an object of private industry, and that the 
government was moving out of its sphere in undertaking it.’’ + 

The result, so far as rates are concerned, is the same there as 
though the roads were owned by private companies. They vary 
on different roads according to the volume of traffic, or in other 
words, rates are based on business principles. The roads are 
subject to governmental control, yet there is one thing about 
their system which I think deserves attention. The schedules 
have first to be submitted to a governmental board and approved 
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by it, after which the rates named in the schedule are the lawful 
rates. 

The difference between that system and our own is, here the 
roads make their schedules, and, if deemed unreasonable, the 
commissioners in many of the states have power to readjust 
them ; while in the Netherlands, before a schedule goes into 
effect at all it must be approved by the government. It seems 
as though that were a more efficacious system than our own, and 
if adopted here would be followed with good results. If the 
schedule of rates were a fair one, no injustice could come to the 
railways from its approval by a state board ; and in the next 
place, such approval would, in a great measure, receive the 
sanction of the people, and they would feel that they were pay- 
ing but a fair tariff on transportation. 

Much of the discontent and agitation among the people about 
the railways have no foundation whatever. Their ignorance 
and prejudice in the matter are made to serve the ambitious 
purposes of ambitious men; and any system of regulation 
which will do justice to all concerned, and at the same time give 
confidence to the people that they are being fairly dealt with, 
could but be salutary in its effects. Candid men will agree that 
anti-railway legislation and measures may be carried so far as to 
become reactionary and result in evil to both the roads and the 
people. Iowa furnishes the most striking instance of this. 
Statistics show that in 1889 twelve companies in that state did 
not earn fixed charges, but had a deficit of $575,000. Nine 
others had a surplus of only $514,000. Twenty-one out of 
twenty-two roads did not earn enough to pay expenses and 
charges, to say nothing of dividends. From 1882 to 1888, over 
2,000 miles of railway were built in that state, at a cost of $61,- 
000,000, and yet the earnings of all the roads in 1889 were only 
$350,000 more than in 1882, or about one half of one per cent 
on the increase of capital invested. This is where the state 
policy was bad for the roads. The inverse of the picture is as 
follows: Only twenty-one miles of new track were laid in 1889, 
as against an average of 420 miles annually for the eight pre- 
ceding years. The number of persons employed upon the roads 
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in 1889 were 5,594 less than in 1888, and the amount of wages 
paid was $1,406,827 less. Train service and facilities were 
greatly reduced to save expense, and the price of lands fell with 
the decrease of transportation facilities. Here is where the 
policy of the state was bad for the people. 

Russia, in 1888, had 17,500 miles of railway, a part of which 
is owned by the government and part by private corporations. 
The principal railway building there now is for military pur- 
poses and not for commercial value. Railway building is not 
favored, and no new lines were projected in 1889. The condi- 
tion of affairs in Russia, social, political, and financial, are such 
that I do not think it can be cited to prove anything on either 
side of this discussion. 


In the kingdom of Norway and Sweden much may be learned 
that is instructive. In 1888 there was a total of 4,591 miles of 
railway in that country ; of these 1,551 miles were built, owned, 
and operated by the government, while 3,040 miles were built, 
owned, and operated by private corporations. It cost the govern- 


ment to build and equip its road over $41,000 per mile. The 
private roads were built and equipped for a little over $22,000 
per mile-—a trifle more than one half what it cost the govern- 
ment. The roads, private as well as public, are under control of 
the government, with rates fixed by the royal administration 
and approved by the king ; and yet the private roads, after pay- 
ing interest at 4 per cent on a bonded debt of $12,800,000, pay 
a dividend of 3.24 per cent on the capital invested, while the 
government roads, after paying operating expenses, show a sur- 
plus of but 2.41 per cent of the cost. 

No comment can add to the force of these facts. I put them 
forward in proof that business industries cannot be so successfully 
and economically carried on by government as by private enter- 
prise. 

The object of governmental ownership being ‘‘ cheap trans- 
portation,’’ it is incumbent upon its advocates when they cite 
Germany or any other country where the system is adopted, to 
show that in those countries such policy has resulted in cheaper 
rates than obtain here ; and when they attempt that, they fail, 
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because the railway tariffs of America are the lowest in the world. 

The next assumption of those who favor the change in owner- 
ship is that railway rates are too high. There is a way to ascer- 
tain whether the people pay too much for their railway service, 
and if it be found that they do, the government should regulate 
the abuse. That this has such power is beyond dispute. 

There was paid to the railway companies of this country in 
1889, for freight tariff on the total business done, an average of 
one cent and one thousandth of a cent per ton per mile. The 
average cost to the railways to carry one ton of freight one mile 
for the same period was .63 of a cent, leaving a net profit of 
about 34 mills. The net profit on carrying one passenger one 
mile was a little less, being .307 of a cent. That profit, equally 
distributed among all of the roads according to the capital 
invested, would amount to about 3 per cent on such capital. Of 
course it was not so divided. To a certain number of the roads, 
representing a little over two thirds of the entire capital stock, 
no dividends were paid at all ; while the dividends paid on the 
remaining one third ranged all the way from 1 to 11 per cent ; 
and here is another significant fact : the roads carrying freight 
and passengers at the lowest -rate paid the highest dividends. 
There is nothing paradoxical in this, as the volume of business 
enabled them to carry for the lowest rates ever known and reap 
fair profit at the same time. 

The next assumption on the part of the friends of this measure 
is, that relief from exorbitant rates cannot be looked for from the 
railways under the present system of ownership. Everybody 
knows, whether he can account for it or not, that the period 
since 1873 has been an exceptional one in the whole industrial 
world ;—exceptional in this, that prior to that time, while com- 
mercial countries had their financial panics and industrial 
depressions, they always recovered from them in a few years and 
business increased both in volume and profit, in other words, 
“good times’? returned. The depression which reached this 
country in 1873, and Europe two years later, was felt throughout 
every civilized country, and, with brief exceptional periods in 
limited localities, has continued ever since. We read and hear 
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men talk about dull trade, and that little business is being done. 
The facts are, that the volume of business of all kinds, during 
this period of hard times since 1873, has greatly increased in 
amount and decreased in profits. It is difficult to ascertain 
satisfactory averages of the decline of prices since that year, but 
the best statisticians estimate it at 30 per cent. Labor, skilled 
and common, is about the only thing that has maintained its 
ordinary price throughout this period of shrinkage. 

Now, if railway tariffs during that period have declined in a 
ratio corresponding with the general decline in price of the 
products of the country, is the presumption true that no relief 
from high rates can be hoped for from the corporations them- 
selves? Well, railway rates have declined, not only 30 per 
cent, but an average of over 60 per cent. 

Now, one of two things is true: either the railway corpora- 
tions have made this reduction voluntarily by reason of compe- 
tition or other practical business considerations, or they have 
been compelled to make them by governmental or state regula- 
tion and control. Attribute the fact to which cause we please, 
it utterly destroys the presumption that no relief from high 
rates can be hoped for except through the governmental owner- 
ship of the railways. A local illustration will serve to make 
clearer the extent of this reduction. The business of the Mani- 
toba Railway for 1889, if done at the rates charged in 1873, 
would have increased its revenue for last year $5,000,000. 

When the wedge is once inserted who shall fix the limit of its 
entrance? If the general government is going into the business 
of transportation for the relief of the people against monopolies, 
might it not with equal reason, and for the same purpose, 
purchase, control, and carry on the the business of that colossal 
monopoly held in the vice-like grip of Phil. Armour, and 
which has reduced the price of the farmer’s neat stock to one 
and one half cents per pound, live weight, while it has not 
cheapened in the least the dressed beef to the laboring con- 
sumer ? 

The meat consumption of this country for 1889 exceeded by 
over $500,000,000 the total amount paid to railroads for freight 
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and passenger tariffs in that year ; and had dressed meats, beef, 
and pork declined in price to correspond with the decline of live 
stock, a sum nearly equal to the one named would have been 
saved to the people of this country. Here are all the conditions 
which supply an argument for governmental ownership of rail- 
ways; why not advocate governmental packing houses? And 
when this paternal government is shipping its own meat over 
its own railroads toits own children, some well-fed reformer 
may bethink himself that but for the monopoly in the liquor in- 
terest he might have his dram more frequently and at less cost ; 
and he starts an advocacy for governmental ownership of dis- 
tilleries. With cheap transportation, cheap meat, and cheap 
whiskey, he thinks the millenium just at hand. 

Governmental ownership of the industries of the country 
follows logically from the premises of those who demand govern- 
mental ownership of the railways. 

But the most serious objection to this so-called reform remains 
to be noticed. It asks the state to overstep the bounds of legiti- 
mate governmental province and enter the field as a competitor 
in the private industries of the world. It is reversing the march 
of progress along the lines which led to the advancement of the 
present time—back towards the idea of unlimited sovereignty— 
back towards the Peruvian idea, that the Inca was the source 
from which all things flowed. 

I believe in American liberty as distinguished from monarchical 
conception of liberty. The government is a creature of the 
people, and not the people of the government. The doctrine of 
Herbert Spencer is true, to this extent at least, that man’s “‘ per- 
sonal liberty must be sacrificed in proportion as his material 
welfare becomes the care of the commonwealth.’”’ Let the 
people take care of the government, not the government of the 
people. 

The material and industrial progress of the world has been 
greatest under those governments which give freest scope to in- 
dividual effort ; and individual effort finds its greatest incentive 
where man is free to enjoy the legitimate fruits of his industry 
and talent. Government never has and never will add anything 
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to the intellectual and material progress of the age. It invents 
nothing ; it discovers no new truths in science ; and its only 
aid is afforded when it protects all men in their lawful rights, 
leaving them free to exercise their talents and enjoy the fruits of 
their industry. In ages to come, when the story of the nine- 
teenth century shall have been written, the record of its intellec- 
tual, material, and economic achievements will stand in bas-relief 
on the page of history, as an everlasting testimonial to individual 
enterprise, talent, and energy. The student will search in vain 
for a single instance of a like government achievement. The 
Suez canal, that shortened by 4,000 miles the distance between 
Western Europe and India, and revolutionized the marine com- 
merce of the world ; the application of steam power to all the 
varied industries of civilization; the electric telegraph and 
ocean cable ; those ocean palaces—miniature worlds—that ride 
the waves in almost absolute security ; the printing presses, 
throwing off their issue of thousands in a single hour ; all are 
products of free men and not governmental wards. 

Every man has the right to the fullest exercise of all his facil- 
ities compatible with the rights of others, and it is the duty of 
government to protect him in their enjoyment. This is the 
fundamental idea of freedom. If this be exceeded, and the 
state enter the industrial fields, then she is no longer a protector, 
but a competitor and an aggressor. 

I quote briefly from the Dictionaire de Politique upon this 
subject : 


In France the initiation and direction of all these works (i. e. harbors, 
internal navigation, roads, bridges, and railways), belong to the central 
authority, acting by means of a numerous and expensive body, the en- 
gineers of roads and bridges. Most of the great channels of communi- 
cation are established at the cost of the public according to the schemes 
or designs of these engineering officials ; the result of this régime is 
that in works of this character the spirit of enterprise is wholly dis- 
couraged, and scarcely anything is accomplished except at the instance 
and by the impulse of the body of official engineers, an impulse which 
is incomparably less powerful and less fertile than that of free industry. 
Thus, none of the great improvements in artificial channels of commu- 
nication or means of transport which have been introduced in France— 
macadamization of roads, railways, locomotives, suspension bridges, 
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steamboats, etc., originated here; all are the work of free and inde- 
pendent engineers of England and America. 

The monopoly of our official engineers is as little adapted to improve 
and utilize inventions as to start them. And although our country is 
one of these in which industry is most highly developed, and in which 
a multiplicity of the most perfect channels of communication—e. g., of 
railways—is the most necessary, we have remained in this respect far 
behind the United States and England. 


Nothing so affects and stimulates the activity of man as his 
sense of dominion over property he creates or acquires. The 
property accumulating faculty marks the line between the no- 
madic tribes and the higher civilization. Man labors to acquire 
property. A sense of responsibility is a condition of advance- 
ment. Deprive him of this sense and you palsy his energy and 
ambition. It is immaterial how he is deprived; if subjected 
wholly to the will of another, he is a slave, if committed to the 
care of the commonwealth, he is a ward, and in either condition 
the incentive for him to work out his material salvation is taken 
away. 

It is no tax upon the imagination to believe that the age of in- 
vention is in its infancy. Steam of to-day, that great revolu- 
tionizer of modern industry, may be a thing of the past 
to-morrow. If something better takes its place, the discovery of 
that ‘‘something’’ will be the product of individual genius. 
Will a condition of affairs as described in France have a ten- 
dency to hasten or retard it? An electric motor to take the 
place of the steam engine may not only readjust all our ideas 
and conceptions upon the problems of production and distribu- 
tion, but it would surely destroy millions of money by making 
useless the machinery supplanted and displaced. A notable in- 
stance of a like effect was seen in that event already mentioned, 
the opening of the Suez canal in 1869. 

Prior to that time the trade with India was almost exclusively 
carried on by sailing vessels, but these were not adapted to the 
canal, and when that opened it was a death blow to those ships; 
and vessels representing a tonnage of over 2,000,000 tons were 
virtually destroyed within a space of a few months. It is esti- 
mated that within a period of ten years from 1875, property to 
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the value of twenty-three and one half millions of dollars in 
England alone had to be abandoned by the introduction of a 
process which displaced the old ‘‘ puddling’”’ process of convert- 
ing pig-iron into malleable iron. Now the conclusion which | 
wish to draw from these facts is this: Waiving the cost which 
constant adoption of new inventions would entail upon the gov- 
ernment after it had become a competitor in the industrial field, 
that the government would not keep abreast of the age in this 
respect ; that an inherent conservatism and inadaptability would 
leave her far behind the age. She would cling to the old long 
before embracing the new. Is this chimerical? I instance 
France, where, as we have just been told, the result of her 
industrial régime is, that in respect of works described, the 
spirit of enterprise is wholly discouraged ; that scarcely any- 
thing is accomplished except at the instance of her official engi- 
neers ; and that that impulse is incomparably less powerful and 
less fertile than free and unrestricted industry; that the 
monopoly of her official engineers is as little adapted to improve 
and utilize inventions as to start them, and that in this respect 
she remains far behind the United States and England. . I in- 
voke the testimony of Herbert Spencer wherein he shows that 
the admiralty of England was fifty years behind private ship 
owners in the adoption of safety appliances and sanitary 
precautions. 

Society is in a state of transition. The economic changes 
within the last generation have made the history of fifty years 
ago read almost like ancient history. A storm is passing over 
the industrial sea. The waves of one interest roll counter to the 
currents of another interest. Capital organizes against labor, 
and labor organizes against capital. The student who looks 
only on the surface of things sees an irrepressible conflict which 
must result in the overthrow of one or the other. In truth, 
neither is master, and one cannot exist without the other. They 
are inter-dependent, and he who seeks to foment the strife by 
arraying the one against the other is a friend to neither. With- 
out capital progress would stop; without labor the same thing 
would occur. Just ideas of the mutual rights and duties of 
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both, and a mutual respect for such rights and duties alone will 
solve these questions. Centralizing power in the general gov- 
ernment will not remedy the evil. Making the government 
proprietor of the varied industries of the country will not bring 
relief. At best, that would be but a change of masters, as agi- 
tators are pleased to call employers. Menial positions under 
government are no less burdensome, so far as I have been able 
to discover, than such positions in other walks of life. The 
work of the man who shovels in the construction of a railroad, 
or labors as an engineer or brakeman in its operation, remains 
the same regardless of who furnishes the capital and pays him 
for his labor ; nor does the status of his employer change his 
social condition. These great industries must be carried on 
upon business principles, whether government or private enter- 
prise inaugurate and prosecute them. It is not to be presumed 
that government would pay more for labor or any commodity 
than it is worth. If it did, an evil would rest upon the people 
similar to that of which complaint is now made. 

A just recognition of the relative rights of capital and labor 
will do more toward the reformation sought than anything else. 
We are absorbed in the questions of the time and prone to 
magnify the evils of the situation, working ourselves into the 
belief that matters are becoming worse instead of better. The 
masses catch upon some euphonious phrase as ‘‘the rich are 
growing richer, and the poor poorer,’’ accept it as a complete 
and truthful exposition of present industrial conditions and 
their undeniable trend for the future. We know that this is not 
true ; that the condition of laboring classes for the last one 
hundred years has steadily grown better ; hours of labor have 
become shorter ; rate of wages has increased ; purchasing power 
of earnings greatly enhanced, and homes more sanitary and 
cheerful. The laboring classes are to-day enjoying comforts and 
luxuries which the wealthy did not enjoy and could not procure 
one hundred years ago. This condition of affairs is not peculiar 
to America alone, but to the whole civilized world where capital 
has planted modern industries and provided opportunities for 
labor. Instead of ‘‘the rich growing richer and the poor 
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poorer,’’ wealth is constantly becoming more equally distributed, 
and, with one single exception, is more equally distributed in 
America than in any other country on the globe. 

The social reformer, in his tirade against wealth, leaves out of 
account the real significance of capital. He pictures to his dis- 
contented hearers the capitalist at his ease in his marble man- 
sion, and draws a contrast between it and the abode of the 
laborer. The contrast gives scope for his rhetoric, but he stops 
short of the pith of it all. That marble mansion may represent 
a million dollars expended in its erection. Where has that 
money gone? It has been distributed among every class of 
labor and industry represented in the structure, from the hod- 
carrier to the tapestry-worker, from the artisan who designed it 
to the workers who assembled and put in place its varied 
materials. Its erection was a benefaction, and, possibly, its 
- owner the hardest worked man who had to do with it. 

The inequality among men is not so much that of money as 
mental capacity. This factor is entirely ignored by the socialist. 
We all know that many who now manage and direct the great 
industries and enterprises once were common laborers. Their 
success is not due to money or social cast, but to brains. 
Material conditions are not so unequal as we are wont to sup- 
pose. All men, with few exceptions, start equal in life. They 
come into the world naked, and are all slaves to the necessities 
of their environment. No artificial device can make them 
equally strong, fleet, and capable; and when you handicap the 
swift and capable you lower the standard and retard progress. 

No. Stripped of all useless verbiage, and stated plainly, much 
of the discontent arises from prejudice and jealousy. Capital 
is not alone to blame ; labor is not alone to blame, and wrongs 
are done by both. 

We see one man who has amassed a colossal fortune, while 
another living within a stone’s throw wants for the necessaries of 
life. It is difficult to resist the feeling that something is radi- 
cally wrong in a system which permits or makes possible such a 
condition. These inequalities are seen everywhere, not only in 
the financial, but the physical conditions of men, and there is an 
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adequate cause back of it all. Take for example Elias Howe, 
the inventor of the sewing machine. He labored till middle 
life in abject poverty, but at last reaped a fortune so vast that 
it seems at first blush as though no man, in justice, could have 
so much, while others had so little. His bare income from his 
capital was more ina single day than many accumulate during 
a lifetime. But there is more to this picture. The fortune 
of Howe, so vast in extent, was a bagatelle compared to the 
wealth which he added to the world by his labor and genius, to 
say nothing of the amelioration which directly resulted from the 
introduction of his invention. Possibly he got more than his 
share, but on what basis would the social reformer have divided 
it? I am glad that Howe lived, and lived in an age and under 
conditions that quickened his ambition and left his talent free. 
And I am always for leaving man free, with the pinions of his 
genius untied by governmental red tape. 

J. W. Mason. 





AMERICANIZING THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


BY B. B. CAHOON, ESQ. 


HE instinctive distrust of the average American of the 
Catholic Church has not been without reason. He saw in 
its ritual strange ceremonies ; he heard in its Mass an unknown. 
tongue ; he witnessed in its communicants, for the most part, 
discordant foreign elements, who had not fused with his fellow- 
citizens in the works of charity, religion, education, and politics. 
He saw they were largely influenced by a clergy vastly foreign 
in their instincts and origin, which they, apparently, did not 
desire to change. He beheld that clergy arrogating a superior 
ecclesiasticism, denying the correctness of all other forms of 
religion save that of the “‘one only true church,’”’ and holding 
itself aloof from all participation in or sympathy with our 
national festivities or affinities which stir the sentiments and 
warm the hearts of the great body of our countrymen. The | 
sight of, and intercourse with, a thoroughgoing American priest, 
who was proud of our country and gloried in it, and who loved 
its institutions, has to the ordinary American been rare. It is, 
therefore, not surprising he believed the Catholic Church un- 
American. To a large extent it has heretofore been so. 

A change has of late apparently taken place among a large 
number of the Catholic priesthood of the country in the public 
efforts of many of its great men to Americanize it. The change 
has, however, only been apparent. That class have always been 
animated with American patriotism and pride; but their 
modesty and strict devotion to their religious duty restrained 
the public expression of either. 

No one can impartially view the Catholic Church without re- 
specting it. Macaulay’s famous eulogy of that church, coupled 
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as it is with sharp criticism, is by the non-Catholic scholar 
recognized as just. The church’s hoary and honored age, its 
splendid organization, ever concentrating and using, where they 
could be useful, the labor of all, no matter at what devotion and 
sacrifice, to advance the creed of Christianity and to spread far 
the triumphs of the church, extort from the coldest, involuntary 
homage. Its universality, —caring for and making no distinction 
between its rich and poor,—zealously guarding and teaching its 
young and weak, saving them from a thousand snares, and no 
matter what offences they commit, extending to them daily for- 
giveness, hoping even at the last moment to save their souls, has 
impressed the student with the conviction that the spirit of the 
Savior of mankind animated the Catholic Church, notwithstand- 
ing its history has often been sullied with bigotry, cruelty, in- 
justice, and wrong. But the observant mind has perceived the 
same in all churches in the past and is not disposed to overlook 
the good in them, while it condemns the bad. It recognizes that 
Christians have their human as well as their divine character 
and that the former too often debases, while the latter leads them 
upward to God. 

An incident will teach, more than an essay, the ease with 
which long-standing mutual prejudices between Catholics and 
non-Catholics may be dispelled. In the town where the writer 
resides is a thoroughly capable, modest, scholarly, zealous 
Catholic priest who is a great American. Entering heartily 
into, if he did not suggest, the idea of a common jubilee by all 
classes on the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Columbus, he was the retired mainspring which on 
that. occasion formed into procession the children of the public 
and of the Catholic parochial schools, each armed with appro- 
priate banners and each carrying our flag and marching through 
the streets together in their holiday clothes to the parochial 
school building, there participating in patriotic songs, recitations, 
and speeches, all commemorative of Columbus and of our 
country. No sentiment of religious creed was expressed, but 
the flavor of religion, of patriotism, and of intense American- 
ism pervaded the entire town and lingers yet as a memory of 
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that day, when all our children gathered, for the first time in 
its history, to that generous and friendly contest of the nation’s 
wealth of patriotic history and impulse. The aroma of that 
day drew, and will continue to draw, for days to come, into 
closer love of country, Catholic, Protestant, and Hebrew children. 
No one can question the appropriateness, wisdom, and usefulness 
of the entire performance. 

It is the infusion by Catholic clergymen, who influence more 
than all others their flocks, of a like spirit, which is only 
needed, without surrendering aught of the soul of their creed, 
to Americanize and bring the church into more harmo- 
nious relations with the genius of our institutions. The 
United States needs to cultivate mutually close and beneficial 
relations with all its citizens. To know well what each feels 
and needs is productive of confidence and mutual good will. 
The insular spirit is provincial and is productive of miscon- 
ception and prejudice. 

The great interest excited in all minds by the difference of 
opinion in the Catholic Church of the United States concerning 
our free schools is evidence of the vast importance of the sub- 
ject to the church and the country. The happy solution of the 
school question will unite the sentiment of the country and the 
church, and draw them in closer bonds of sympathy. That is to 
be desired. 

Catholic priests, Jesuits, and monks in past ages were, for the 
most part, repositories of knowledge and the principal learned 
men of their time. Hence, they claimed and exercised the func- 
tion of educators. The rich were chiefly the beneficiaries of 
education ; the poor had few opportunities for it. The church 
and the crowns then ruling the world believed the mass of man- 
kind was better off with little or no education. Not a few 
people believe the same gow. It was argued in the old days 
that men would be-more obedient if ignorant. As civiliza- 
tion advanced education improved; more people shared its 
blessings, and teachers outside the church grew numerous. 

Realizing the powerful influence of early impressions from 
education, the Catholic Church has in modern times recognized 
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the necessity of universal education, and has greatly advanced 
it. This elasticity of the church and of the common law to 
change, to meet the changing conditions of things, as time and 
experience require a change, is a virtue. Wise men sometimes 
change ; fools, never ! 

The Catholic teachers are, as a rule, good. Still, the church 
as an organization has been, and is yet, jealous of all educators 
beyond its communion. This spirit is reflected in the country 
in the opposition by the majority of the bishops and priests to 
the public school system. For over fifty years they have de- 
nounced it as ‘‘godless.’’ A volume of such denunciation has 
been collated. Where Catholics were sufficiently numerous to 
maintain Catholic parochial schools and colleges, they have by 
the bishops and priests been commanded to do so under penalty 
of denial of communion with and absolution by the church. 
Many of the communicants felt it a hardship to pay taxes to 
support the common schools, and likewise support a separate 
system of religious education. Such is primarily the Catholic 
system. Catholic education is the idea upon which their schools 
are founded and carried on. Such schools are adjuncts of the 
Catholic Church. 

Many of the male communicants of the church were educated 
in the public schools of this country, and know the charge they 
are ‘‘godless and fountains of vice,’ as made by Catholic 
clergymen, is unjust and false. They further know that no 
recognized immoral teacher would, for an instant, be tolerated 
any more in a common school than in a Catholic convent or 
college. All public and private educators are, as a rule, upright 
people. When they cease so to be, parents withdraw their 
children from their care. Many Catholics teach public schools. 
Why, if they are immoral, does the church permit their mem- 
bers to teach them? Such permission destroys the force of the 
charge of immorality urged by the priesthood against the schools. 

The text-books used in the public schools inculcate a high 
spirit of morals and are broadly religious, in the better sense of 
that term, and are intensely patriotic. Children graduating 
from public schools become successful citizens and the pillars of 
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the state. On the whole, they have been wonderfully successful. 

In a republic education must be universal or it must die. The 
pope concedes this when he admits the right of the state to 
educate. It is plain that no system of education can prevail to 
be universal in its benefits to all children unless it is maintained 
by the state. To treat all people impartially whose religious 
creeds often differ, there can be no union with or support of any 
particular creed by the state or by its schools. The justice of 
this position is transparent. It is cemented in all our constitu- 
tions. Silent protests have gone out from many Catholics be- 
cause of the burden imposed on them by their clergy concerning 
the subject of two systems of education, where but one is neces- 
sary. First, they excluded Bible reading from the public 
schools because the translation was not that approved by the 
church ; then they denounced them as godless. 

The intense hatred and fierce denunciation by the Catholic 
clergy of the common schools has, in turn, aroused the people of 
the country, a vast majority of whom are non-Catholic. In that 
denunciation they see the spirit of rule or ruin, which history 
teaches has ever characterized unlimited power on the part of 
the clergy of any denomination, when such power was theirs. 

The people love the public schools which have done so much 
to nationalize, harmonize, and develop the country. They 
would rather see all political parties die than witness the 
slightest weakening of the spirit of universal education as 
advanced by their common schools. They feel their unjust 
denunciation by the Catholic clergy is un-American and unpatri- 
otic, and that it has had its inspiration in foreign influences. 
Therefore, they take deep interest in the contention which has of 
late sprung up in the church for a closer union of all our people 
in the enjoyment of the benefits of our free public schools. 
That idea is championed by Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop 
Ireland, and opposed by Archbishops Corrigan, Ryan, and 
apparently, by a majority of the Catholic clergy. That interest 
is increased by their observation of the commendable attitude of 
the venerable pope of Rome, who realizes that the spirit of 
democracy is constantly expanding, is moderating all crowns by 
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the extension among the people of greater political privileges, 
and that the future Catholic Church will have to deal with the 
people and not with kings. The pope desires to ally his church 
with that spirit. He loves the people and yearns to see their con- 
dition improved. That great and good pontiff, who is one of the 
best, most progressive, and wisest men of our time, and Cardinal 
Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland, who are intensely American 
and profoundly patriotic, desire to bring the Catholic Church in 
this country into closer harmony with all our people and with 
the spirit controlling our institutions. They are paving the way 
for Catholic children to share in the benefits and blessings of our 
common schools. The recent utterances of these great men and 
of the pope’s legate, Archbishop Satolli, are in that direction 
and in the further direction of a cessation of former denuncia- 
tions by Catholic clergymen of our public school system. 

Where there are parochial schools, their support is recom- 
mended, but Catholic parents who see proper to send their 
children to the public schools, and will diligently aid the parish 
priest in their religious training, are not, as heretofore, to be 
placed under the ban of excommunication. -We should be glad 
of and should welcome any spirit of conciliation which will draw 
closer to our people and our institutions the Catholic Church. 
It is a great church, and has done, and is doing, vast good in 
this country. Its communicants are law-abiding and love the 
republic. It nobly reaches and influences for good, as much as 
all other churches combined, the laboring classes. We respect 
the Catholic, or any other, church for desiring to inculcate the 
principles of its religion among its children. We reprobate any 
attempt to deride that effort. At the same time, we realize it 
will be better for the church and for the country that all distrust 
between the two be removed. For all classes our public schools 
should be the patriotic training ground of our youth. While 
the schools should not be made the vehicle to advance any one 
church, the principles of morality taught in them, that had 
their birth in and ever receive their impulse from the example 
and precepts of our Savior, and which underlie all forms of our 
Christian religion, should be inculcated, as now, by the excellent 
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text-books used in our public schools. No line therein as far as 
we know, reflects, or should be permitted to reflect, upon the 
Catholic or any other church. If, in the past, the Catholic 
Church persecuted, as did the Puritans of New England, because 
of religious differences, that can well be forgotten in the broader 
and better era in which we live, which represents a purer Chris- 
tianity and a better civilization. Weshall never return to the 
religious intolerance of the past in all denominations but leave 
it forever behind us. 

After school hours all churches have a right to educate their 
children in the precepts of their respective creeds and should do 
so. Todo that it is not, perhaps, necessary to use the school- 
room ; but if necessary, no harm can follow such use after the 
daily school work is done. Parents are, happily, rare who 
prefer their children should have no religious instruction. This 
is a Christian,—not an infidel, nation. The great body of the 
American people believe, with Washington, that providence has 
connected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue ; that 
both are a necessary spring of popular government; and that no 
sincere friend of it can look with indifference upon attempts to 
shake the fabric of that national morality which cannot prevail 
in the exclusion of religious principles. The generous Ameri- 
can mind believes all Christian.creeds are good; that exclusive 
virtue and truth is not confined to any one of them. 

To say, aS an eminent Roman ecclesiastic of this country has 
recently declared, that our common schools ‘ exclude religious 
training,’’ is error. They do exclude denominational training ; 
but their text-books,—especially their readers,—are full of pure 
and undenominational religious training, not of forms but of the 
spirit of the Christian religion. 

No Catholic desires, nor should have, Protestant forms of wor- 
ship thrust on him or on his children, nor vice versa. The de- 
nominational in the schools is excluded ; but the Christianity of 
Christ breathes forth in their text-books. What more is desired 
save by those who wish to use the schools to proselyte for his 
particular denomination? To permit them to be used for that 
purpose would at once destroy them. The refusal to permit 
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them so to be used is the rock on which the country and the 
majority of the bishops and priests in the Catholic Church have 
heretofore split,—deservedly split, so far as concerns the 
country. The state must not support any religious sect. It 
tolerates, nay, even encourages all. Thereby it increases real 
religion and encourages religious toleration. That toleration, as 
shown in our day, is increased with the increase in the number 
of religious sects. In the public schools there is no divorce be- 
tween education and the spirit of religion. There is, however, 
and ever should and ever will be, a divorce from the teaching 
of denominational creeds. Let that be taught by the professors 
thereof, but not in school hours proper, say the true friends of 
the public schools. To hold ‘“‘the common schools educate the 
head, and leave the heart and morals waste,’’ is to exhibit 
ignorance as to the scops of their text-books and the actual out- 
come of the schools. When high clergymen, of whatever 
denomination, make that grave charge, do they realize that 
a vast preponderance of the people of this country, male and 
female, the very glory of our nation in power and excellence, 
look alone to our public schools as their alma mater? If the 
charge were true, our national tendency would be bad instead of 
good as itis. Such are some of the false charges the enemies 
of the public schools bring against them. Such false concep- 
tions of the tendency of our public schools irritate the people. 

An eminent prelate of Philadelphia in a public interview 
has recently said: ‘‘The objection of the Catholic Church to 
the public schools is not, as is sometimes stated by Protestants, 
that those schools teach too much, but that they teach too 
little.’ In other words, the reverend archbishop means to say 
that the public schools neglect to teach that which is of the 
greatest ultimate interest to the possessors of immortal souls,— 
religion. This, as we have before shown, is not true; but if 
true, one would have to logically follow his thought to its ulti- 
mate conclusion, as that conclusion would form itself in the 
mind of the archbishop and the clergy of his church, and the 
logical conclusion would be something like this: It is better to 
teach no religion than a false one ; the Roman Catholic creed is 
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the only religion which is not false,—therefore, the Roman 
Catholic creed is the only religion which should be taught in the 
public, or any other, schools. The trouble with argument lies 
here: There is a confounding of terms in the matter of what 
constitutes religion. If the definition of religion in its broad 
sense, viz.: godliness, or real piety, in practice, consisting in 
the performance of all known duties to God and our fellow-men, 
in obedience to divine command or from love to God and His 
law, is to be accepted, then the archbishop is in error in his 
minor premise ; consequently, his conclusion, reached in a per- 
fectly logical manner, is also incorrect. 

The great mass of American people believe religion is as 
above defined ; and that forms, while typifying its essence, often 
lead to great difference of thought, and that the teaching of such 
forms, or in other words, of the denominational religion, is out 
of place in the public schools. ‘This is the ground of contention 
which must be settled before there can be any real harmony of 
feeling between that catholic thought, which has denounced the 
public schools, and the great mass of people who support, who 
are educated in, and who are and have been made good men and 
women in and by the public schools. 

The Roman pontiff, his legates, Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
bishop Ireland, say the former denunciation of the public 
schools by Catholic clergymen should cease. Their attitude 
toward them is favorable. Honor and appreciation by all 
Americans should be accorded liberal and patriotic Catholics 
who seek to harmonize their people with our own. Such har- 
mony and a just solution of this vexed school question will give 
the Catholic Church a great impetus in our republic. Thereby 
will the Catholic Church be truly Americanized. That is an 
end to attain, which is worthy the labor of all Americans. 

B. B. CaHoon. 








WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


BY BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 


HAT there has been a radical revolution in the social life 

‘ of American women during the last half century, no 
thoughtful or observing person will deny. That this social 
change began in the middle or educated classes (for our aristoc- 
racy of wealth does not necessarily mean culture), and is now 
permeating the upper social strata, is also apparent. Few edu- 
cated women of to-day are willing to become simply social 
butterflies, although a life of this sort might have its charms. 

The very education vouchsafed by a seminary or college 
course ; the strength of mind,—the increase of faculties engen- 
dered, a boon now so common to American women, begets a de- 
sire to use to some purpose this added power, instead of 
presenting it simply as a society foil. She reads and thinks. 
The commonplaces of social life, the latest fad in fashion, the 
embroidered cushion and crocheted tidy, do not satisfy her 
longings for the higher thought and purpose that her higher 
culture has developed. 

The women of the lower classes are devoted, as all women 
once were, to the making of the clothes and feeding the family, 
or to the actual labor of bread-winning. But the upper and 
middle classes are already beyond this necessity. Education, 
machinery, and co-operation have given to these women time for 
culture, opportunities, and luxurious adornments, not the boon 
of queens a century ago. There comes a desire to put into 
practical use this added mental culture and strength, and the 
woman becomes interested not only in the politicians but in the 
politics of the day. Women are now taught politics in the 
schools ; and in the western states are now well up on all vital 
political questions. To this condition the trades unions, as well 
as the schools, have added not a little. 
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The present condition has not been the result, except in part, 
of the so-called ‘‘woman suffrage movement,’ although a 
sprinkling of wives of members of Congress was noticeable at 
the last annual convention in Washington, and many bright 
women are enrolled in its ranks, but rather of added mental 
culture, and changed social conditions. 

Women have come into politics in recent years, not only be- 
cause there has been a demand for them there, but because they 
have been forced in by a logic of events beyond their control. 
It is, however, but the beginning of the end. They have come 
to stay, and to make other and deeper inroads. 

From an acceptable teacher in the common school, woman has 
permeated, as professor, the academy, the college, the university ; 
and has been elected by male ballots to school trustee, school 
superintendent, and finally, as in the case of Laura J. Eisenhuth 
of North Dakota, to state superintendent of public instruction. 
Woman has succeeded as postal clerk and as postmistress, but 
has not yet reached the grade of a cabinet office. 

There have been several notable successes of women as law- 
yers, and one Michigan woman has reached the grade of state’s 
attorney, Mrs. Martha D. Strickland. Kansas and Wyoming 
have women justices of the peace and mayors of towns. St. 
Louis had, in the person of Phoebe Cozzens, a woman United 
States marshal. We are not lacking to-day, nor have we been 
in the past, for successful women diplomats, versed in inter- 
national law, who are making their influence felt in the politics 
of the world. They are there by force of the very mental and 
moral impulsion which created them, and the progressive influ- 
ences surrounding them. 

Women as enrolling and engrossing clerks for state legislatures, 
as librarians for state libraries, as commissioners on state boards 
of charities, as wardens of prisons, as poor commissioners, as 
police matrons, as customs officers, as meat inspectors, as light- 
house keepers, as trustees of asylums for the insane, and as prison 
inspectors, have been tried with acceptability and success. 

But the past year has developed a new phase of feminine 
political aspiration not before ventured. Added to the vote on 
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the school question in twenty-four states, the municipal ballot in 
Kansas, the vote for electors in Wyoming, we, during the last 
political campaign, saw women electors at two of the great nom- 
inating conventions, viz., Minneapolis and Omaha. Following 
this we had two women candidates for United States senatorships 
from the states named above, viz., Mrs. Lease and Mrs. Bartlett, 
the latter of whom received five senatorial votes. 

When we realize that every great daily in the country has to- 
day its staff of women editors and reporters, with all the intel- 
lectual and moral force that may be exercised by these feminine 
minds, presented daily to millions of readers, and realize that 
the colleges and universities of the country are turning out 
yearly, thousands of cultured women graduates, we are forced to 
the inevitable conclusion that women in politics have come to 
stay ; that the stepping-stones already laid are paving the way. 

But the one important step that emphasizes, popularizes, and 
which will eventually cement this domestic revolution, is the 
appointment by the general government and the several states, 
of a board of lady managers for the World’s Fair, one hundred 
and fifteen in number, thus giving the sanction of the vast 
machinery of the government, state and national, to women as 
officeholders. There is no question but that this movement 
has, and will popularize the fair, while the excellent manage- 
ment of the woman’s board will make a good argument for the 
retention of women in office, and their future appointment to 
important places. 

But not second to this in importance, perhaps, but with less 
authority of law it may be, is the appointment of women’s com- 
mittees by the management of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion Auxiliary, for all of the great international conventions 
that are to meet under its management during the six months, 
whereby women may discuss, listen to, and lead in the discussion 
of all of the religious, scientific, and political questions of the 
day, including such questions as law reform, the government of 
municipalities, international law, treaties of arbitration, arbitra-° 
tion courts, etc., ete. 


BELVA A. LocK Woop. 
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BY ELAN GALUSHA SALISBURY. 


ITH a show of anxiety to explain away the stigma of de- 
feat at the polls in the late presidential election, the 
friends of the Republican party have been driven to all sorts of 
makeshifts, offered at once as reasons and apologies, apparently 
with the expectation of allaying a popular criticism and of 
quieting a political conscience. The indifference, the ignorance, 
the cupidity, and the venality of a large voting constituency, 
the sophistry of demagogic leaders, the evils of a mismanaged 
canvass, and the scope of the fusion and prohibition disaffection, 
manifesting themselves to a considerable degree in particular 
localities as opposing forces, are cited as sufficient grounds upon 
which to predicate a defeat. 

No intelligent and observing man can reasonably dispute the 
charge, often supported by the strongest evidence, that election 
frauds are of common occurrence in many parts of the land and 
that dishonorable methods are employed locally by unscrupulous 
politicians to attain party ends. It is a notorious fact that 
many of the practices of otherwise reputable men in times of 
political controversy would not bear an impartial scrutiny, but 
would be a perpetual reproach and disgrace to one in private re- 
lations. The vagaries of political leaders are oftentimes so 
flagrant and questionable as to defy utterly all the higher prin- 
ciples of action and to put to shame alike the sense of honor 
and the call of public service, that should animate every 
unselfish and patriotic citizen. One cannot deny that the 
‘ignorance and the venality of the masses in certain communities 
afford a temptation for the exercise of an unscrupulous and 
dangerous power in controlling voters and in acquiring tempo- 
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rary prestige, and become a cloak and an apology for all manner 
of conduct. Ordinary observation serves to convince one that 
election frauds play a certain part in all campaigns, and will con- 
tinue to be a factor in politics as long as the present system of 
suffrage endures. 

No one, however, will venture the assertion, with the faintest 
possibility of sustaining the argument, that general fraudulent 
practices were employed by either great party throughout the 
country, at the time the nation made its last choice of chief 
executive, to such an overwhelming extent as to make them the 
dominant factors in the election results. The Democratic gains 
and the Republican losses, in both the east and the west, were 
adjusted to a scale that was at once too uniform and too far- 
reaching to admit of such an informal and illogical dismissal 
and explanation. The Republican defeat cannot be‘assigned to 
the common grounds of a party disaster that obtain in more 
limited contests. The transformation has been wrought all 
along the line, in-every community and in every state, and is as 
widespread and sweeping as it is indisputable. 

As vital and lamentable as may be the usually assigned con- 
ditions leading to defeat at other times and measured as political 
factors of local influence, the accredited causes, whether born of 
ignorance, venality, or cupidity, are not adequate to account for 
the overthrow of the Republican party in its entirety, and do not 
explain the sweeping national results that shall affect alike the 
policy and administration of the government for a term of 
years and, as time shall demonstrate, impair or improve the 
interests of the millions of our people. The prevailing in- 
difference, disaffection, and fraud, effective to a degree in 
isolated localities and, perhaps, contributory to the final out- 
come of the conflict, cannot be considered by any stretch of fact 
or logic sufficiently pervasive and one-sided to have wrought so 
radical a revolution in the political world. The transmutation 
of election returns from sea to sea on a uniform and gigantic 
Scale serves in itself to controvert the illogical deductions com- 
monly made to explain away a defeat. 

If one would grasp the logic of the situation and understand 
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the philosophy of the defeat of the Republican myrmidons on 
the last national battlefield, he must needs divest himself of his 
preconceived notions and take a broad view of the circum- 
stances and principles that have dominated and characterized 
the party from the time of its inception. He must consider its 
origin and its function in the political world, as well as its 
inspiration and its controlling forces. He must know the 
direction of its energy, the genius of its character, and the field 
of its activity. He must understand the party in its measures 
and methods, in its promises and attainments, and in its aspira- 
tions and accomplishments, as seen in the light of the past, to 
appreciate the forces that were operative in leading it to final 
rout and disaster. 

The Republican party, in its principles and methods, is a 
natural and essential feature of our national institutions, and is 
co-existent with a free and progressive government. It is at 
once the product and the outcome of the aggressive elements of 
our human nature and has its origin in moral sentiments and 
principles. Its creative and sustaining forces are operative from 
within, and its character is determined and measured by its in- 
telligent adaptation of means to moral ends. It has been the 
constructive factor in American politics, under other names, 
since the establishment of party policies. As an organization it 
suffers no disparagement to be called the party of great moral 
ideas. In its inception it embodied moral truth, through the ad- 
vocacy of which it rose to a. commanding eminence as an agent 
of civilization, and in the support of which it won its greatest 
triumphs. It was the Republican party that championed the 
cause of human rights against the rule of a powerful oligarchy. 
It espoused the magna charta of universal liberty throughout 
the land and arrayed itself against the institution of slavery in 
the states, transforming the field of battle, upon which its great 
victory had been won, into an historic Marathon for all time. 
Intrenched in moral thought and principles, the memorable con- 
quests of the Republican party have been made in the political 
realm on purely moral issues, making the whole world brighter 
and happier and more prosperous. 
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A generation ago the party came into being in response to a 
call that all the evil forces of the world could not drown. It 
sprang Mars-like from the forehead of its progenitor, and at 
once took up the cause of the enslaved people of the South 
whose wrongs were crying bitterly to heaven. Its leaders were 
swept along in the under-current that the more radical members 
of society, then known as Abolitionists, had set in motion through 
a long period of intense agitation and who, like so many Johns 
clad in camel’s-hair, had proclaimed the near approach of a 
greater power with the assurances of victory. Born of noble 
sentiments, the cause of the southern negro became the cause of 
the Republican party, his wrongs and rights being made its 
wrongs and rights, and human slavery was at once fated to be 
crushed forever to the earth. The party quickly won to itself 
the strongest moral forces of the times and soon counted as its 
faithful adherents the ablest and purest men and women of the 
land, intrenching itself in the noblest and most unselfish senti- 
ments of humanity. So gradually and quietly were incorporated 
in the body politic the vital principles of the party, forming 
about a moral nucleus under influences that no class of men 
could control, that its foremost leaders were astounded by the 
scope and the power of the movement when its energies had be- 
come fully developed. Ostensibly to preserve the union of 
states, threatened by hostilities in a section of the country where 
social forms and political ideas had been adjusted in harmony 
with the moral evils of the institution of slavery, the arbitra- 
ment of arms was invoked to enforce the dictates of a moral 
principle lodged in the more sentient northern heart. It was 
not until the war clouds had hung heavy over the land and had 
rained blood and terror upon the people, in the presence of the 
grand figure of Lincoln rising in its native nobility to the full 
stature of the times, that the logic of the struggle asserted itself, 
and that the moral animus of the Republican party was felt and 
understood alike by civilian and statesman. It was not until the 
greatest blow of the age had been struck in the interest of 
humanity that the world dared to believe in the possibility of 
that which the events made prophetic. 
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’ The Republican party came into power on the crest of a wave 
of world-wide significance, and by its might banished the curse 
of slavery from the land. It became victorious in the terrible 
Civil War, and bore aloft its «gis with all the odds against it, 
contending with vacillation, dissension, and treason within its 
ranks, and with calumny and_ hostility on every hand, while it 
broke the shackles from the limbs of a million human beings. 
It stemmed the tide that at one time threatened its destruction. 
It overcame the obstacles that, from the beginning, were big with 
forebodings of its defeat in the cause that it had the courage to 
maintain. By its triumph it was raised to an exalted plane in 
the moral realm of the world, and was vested with vital respon- 
sibilities. It fought its battles with far-reaching effects, and in 
time was able to point to its great accomplishment as one of the 
notable revolutions of the world. At the height of its remark- 
able career, succeeding the contest that was sealed at Appomat- 
tox, the Republican party was unmistakably the great conserva- 
tor of moral principles in American politics. It builded better 
than its friends seemed to know, and laid the permanent founda- 
tions of an era of national greatness. 

For a term of years the impulse that the party had acquired 
in the nation enabled it to win easy victories over its more con- 
servative political opponents, who were weighed down by the 
opprobrium of the times and by the affiliation of the northern 
democracy with the supporters of the lost cause, and to gain the 
confidence of the thinking and feeling majorities’in the loyal 
states. Its leaders were pre-eminent in the councils of the land, 
in making and executing wholesome laws and in guarding the 
interests and the rights of the entire people. Its followers and 
supporters, constituting the better elements of society, gave 
moral fiber and tenacity to its movements and measures that 
swept the party along on the tide of unparalleled success for a 
long period of years, making it a potent factor in the upbuild- 
ing of our national institutions. From decade to decade the 
political strength of the party seemed unabated, while the moral 
necessities of the times were transforming themselves, and the 
old issues, through which its prestige and power had been 
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acquired, were retiring into the background. The party con- 
science was in perfect accord with its controlling sentiments, and 
the party hold upon popular favor was at once firm and uncom- 
promising; the leaders yielding only to the pressure of the times 
in keeping seeming pace with the aggressive and reformative 
thought of the age and in maintaining a foremost position in 
every movement conducive to the higher interests of society. 

Tn the course of time and in the progress of events, the cause 
of slavery passed away and the pressing needs of the freedmen 
were gradually lost sight of, as the moral halo of the party 
waned in the new and increasing light of the times. Its moral 
instincts were becoming deadened, its leaders were losing their 
moral courage, its principles were being shorn of their moral 
qualities, and its hold upon the hearts of the people was grow- 
ing weaker through the sacrifice of its moral virtues. The 
Republican party eventually stood upon losing grounds, suffer- 
ing its power to be swept away by the waves of distrust and dis- 
content. In the expression and advocacy of the issues of the 
times it approached the ground commonly occupied by the 
Democratic party, whose methods are conservative, whose 
principles are economic, whose moral effects are repressive, and 
whose progress is halting and uncertain. The Republican 
party, nobly formed, heroically cast, and splendidly equipped, 
reposing in the light of an honorable career, soon became an 
apologist. Its devoted leaders and followers were transformed 
into hero-worshipers, standing apparently in speechless 
wonderment, with their faces bowed down before the glorious 
achievements of the past and with their ears deafened to the 
cries of their heredity and environment. In their blindness 
they were led to disregard the true spirit of the party, in which it 
had found its origin and by which it had always been animated, 
and to restrict and repress every form of aggression. The 
Republican party of the one generation was not the party of its 
predecessor, either in spirit, aspiration, or form. It had passed 
into a state of transition, in which its energies were dormant 
and its forces were more or less disorganized. 

During the last presidential campaign, in which the electors 
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of the entire galaxy of commonwealths that constitute the 
federal union were engaged, the issues upon which the election 
was carried were of a purely economic character. The questions 
of party policy involved in the contest were of a materialistic 
nature. They were directed absolutely with reference to the 
physical betterment of certain classes, and were based upon 
wages and wealth as supreme ends for attainment, taking on 
forms of taxation schemes, of monetary coinage, of tariff 
projects, of labor compensations, of subsidation, and of adminis- 
trative economy. The principles of action underlying both of 
the great political parties, were practically the same in their 
moral effects, with the advantages clearly against the one in 
power by reason of the prevailing spirit of unrest among the 
masses and on account of the fictitious outcry against the ex- 
travagance and insincerity of the constituted authorities. The 
utter absence of moral issues, either embodied in the party plat- 
forms or set forth in the public speeches and printed leaders of 
the most eminent men of the times, was notable all through the 


campaign. The Republican party, in its equipments, put aside 
its heavy armor to engage single-handed with its antagonist. It 
staked its all upon questions of policy and lost in the ensuing 
contest. 


The logic of the political events is not of necessity a source 
of wonderment, for the Republican party has been passing 
through a state of transition from which it is likely to emerge 
with decisive issues and with quickened activities. From a 
state of intense moral energy, in which its vital forces were 
effectively employed, it was lead into the slough of inactivity 
and into the stagnant waters of moral inertia, where it suffered 
itself to drift with the tide of events and to lose the greater 
portion of its vitality and aptitude. It subdued the spirit of 
aggression that reigned within and once made it a great party, 
and through a long series of successes and attainments became 
little more than an ordinary political organization. It spread 
out its borders, like a stream of water winding its way through 
a peaceful valley, and was content to register on its surface the 
play of the passing winds and to reflect back the dancing sun- 
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light, with the current running deep and unbroken along its 
pebbly bottom. 

Many notable facts in the recent history of the party, as set 
forth in its public utterances and in its official conduct, go to 
demonstrate that its inner forces have been extremely sluggish 
during the past few years, and that its vital energies have long 
lain dormant in the waning powers of its moral fiber. Its 
failure to legislate in federal matters on the basis of broad states- 
manship, at a time when the opposition party was powerless, 
save as policy and expediency seemed to dictate, was a mark of 
evident weakness. Its neglect to secure to the new-made citizens 
in the South the full exercise and enjoyment of their rights, after 
having broken their shackels and vested them with grave re- 
sponsibilities, was an unwarrantable disregard of sacred duty. 
Its inability to stand firmly upon moral principles, in meeting 
the issues of the hour, became the sign of its growing infirmity. 
Its indecision, its duplicity, and its insincerity, that from time 
to time have revealed themselves in the party efforts to tide over 
difficult passes, were at once evidences of an approaching heart 
failure and of an alarming moral decline. Its promises made in 
convention halls and its measures promulgated in legislative 
chambers have been placed in such conflicting relations as to in- 
spire reproach and distrust. Its pledges incorporated in plat- 
forms and its official acts have afforded such contrasts as to bring 
the name of the party into doubtful repute and discredit. In 
very truth, the workings of practical politics in which its en- 
ergies have been employed for a considerable period have been 
of a character to eliminate every moral element from the sources 
of that action that gave birth to modern Republicanism, ani- 
mating its being and making it a mighty factor in the progress 
of the world, and to besmirch the fair name of the party and 
impair its usefulness by inaction and early decrepitude. 

The loss to the party, in council and in work and in sympathy, 
of many of its brightest minds and strongest supporters now 
seeking other channels in which to work out the pressing prob- 
lems of the hour, has been its greatest impairment. The want 
of confidence in its leaders and measures has served to alienate 
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the affections of some of the best friends of the party, and to 
drive them from its ranks. The loosening hold of the party 
upon men of thought and of intellectual resources has been the 
sign of its inner decay through a lack of moral vigor, that alone 
has been the test of its life and inspiration. The exodus from 
its ranks of the thinking thousands in every part of the land, to 
become adherents of other faiths and agitators of new move- 
ments, has taken some of its best influences and many of the 
conservators of its most vital energies. The Republican party 
has not only been losing active members all through its years of 
inaction, but has been made to suffer seriously by the withdrawal 
of support of thousands of nominal followers, whose indifference 
has been often more fatal than an open rupture in its effects upon 
the rank and file of the party. 

The defeat of the Republican party may be seen, not alone in 
the results of last November’s election, how much soever a 
Waterloo that event in its history may have been, but in all the 
important election contests of the past decade which have 
served to point the way to a final overthrow. The loss of the in- 
coming presidency has been but one of a series of disastrous 
engagements befalling the party, the one marking a crisis and 
standing as an event in itself, although indicative only of the 
political trend of the times. The result cannot be said to have 
been a personal defeat of the Republican incumbent of the presi- 
dential chair, than whom a more devoted patriot, a more highly 
esteemed executive, and a more honorable and noble Christian 
man cannot be found in public life, any more than it can be 
shown to have been the defeat of the several local leaders, 
through conflicting interests and inharmonious policies within 
the party, where a larger spirit of unity has always prevailed 
than has usually obtained in the opposition party. The defeat 
has fallen only upon the party itself, as embodying certain 
policies and processes and tendencies, becoming at once the 
logical product of the circumstances in the evolution of politics 
and the penalty of a highly organized social and political agent. 

The series of disasters through which the Republican party 
has been passing is not necessarily fatal and final, but becomes 
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a life-renewing process, by which a speedy restoration to power 
is promised and by which a new growth and a larger fruition are 
assured. The apparent defeat neither weakens the principles 
that are the corner stones of its foundation, nor threatens the 
overthrow of its superstructure. The Republican party neither 
derives its life from its organization, nor finds its force and the 
means of perpetuation in the creeds and formulations of any 
class of men, but it rather takes its rise in the vital properties it 
embodies and draws its inspiration from the moral sentiments to 
which it appeals. It cannot be destroyed by defeat, it cannot be 
suppressed by opposing forces, it cannot be restrained in its 
revolutionary and reformatory progress. It has within itself, by 
virtue of its origin, the power to recover from the effects of 
defeat and to attain to its full expression under the stress of cir- 
cumstances. Its spirit is enduring and irrepressible. Its genius 
is far-reaching and daring and efficient. It makes men for emer- 
gencies and controls emergencies through the agency of men. It 
inspires a Washington to lead his army to victory and establish a 
new order of things, and directs a Lincoln to secure for all men 
the fruits of that triumph. The principles of the party, although 
at times crushed to earth, will assert themselves whenever the 
higher necessities of society shall impress their edicts upon the 
moral sense of the people, whenever great public wrongs shall 
appeal to the world for redress, and whenever the moral govern- 
ment of men shall seek to free itself from the incubus of evil 
forms that weigh down the human race. Like a pheenix it will 
rise from its ashes to bless the world when the moral needs of 
man are imperative. 

The present defeat of the Republican party bears witness of 
the restoration of the political conditions that prevailed through- 
out the country during the early half of the century, in which 
the material interests and powers of the states were held to be 
paramount. During the long years of democratic supremacy in 
the land, in which false and repressive theories of popular gov- 
ernment were promulgated and fostered, the higher interests of 
society and the moral needs and rights of every class and condi- 
tion of men were sacrificed in the blind zeal of a virtual oli- 
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garchy. Material results alone were sought and secured, although 
at the cost of financial chaos, reckless speculation, ruinous panics, 
periodical bankruptcy, and general ignorance and poverty among 
the masses, while a dangerous coalition obtained control of the 
political world and, as a desperate resort, endeavored to over- 
throw the constituted national authorities. In the turn of events 
the same conditions have been restored, the same spirit has been 
revived, the same end has been marked out, and the same results 
have been forecast. The genius of history has been invoked, 
and in the shifting phases of the times has given a promise to 
repeat her revolutionary measures, to turn the table of events, 
and to restore the reign of moral politics and the supremacy of 
moral issues in the affairs of the national government. 

It cannot be expected by the logic of events that the Repub- 
lican party will ever recover its power in the federal government 
along the skirmish lines of its adversaries. It cannot regain the 
ground it has lost, except by the introduction of new forces and 
by the employment and expansion of its best energies. It must 
needs develop strength and force and virtue along the course of 
its true character and grow into the fullness of its true stature. 
The issues that are arrayed against it and that contributed to its 
defeat are secondary in importance and tributary to the greater 
results, giving way to the forces inherent in the party structure 
and embodied in a sympathetic and thinking constituency. The 
party must hold itself in readiness for the emergencies of the 
hour, responsive to the demands of an aggressive civilization, 
and keep itself in line with the more radical development of 
society. It must lift itself above the plane of purely economic 
attainments and reach out beyond the bounds of materialism. 
It musf be in vital touch with the issues that concern every 
social advancement. It must be positive, aggressive, and con- 
structive. It must appeal with especial stress to young men of 
all sections and of every faith, who are enjoying the fruits of 
the party’s highest service to the country. It must insist that 
the best blood, the best thought, and the best energy of the new 
generation of voters shall be enlisted and employed in the cause 
of the freest government and in the political and moral eleva- 
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tion of every citizen in the land. It must be allowed to fulfill its 
manifest destiny, in securing universal support and in carrying 
forward the torch of popular education and of individual de- 
velopment in the realm of responsible activity and usefulness in 
the nineteenth century civilization. 

In what form and upon what issues the Republican party 
shall secure its restoration to power in the national government 
cannot be predetermined or predicated. It is certain, however, 
that its victory shall be won under the egis of some new and 
radical issue, that shall find its origin in man’s moral nature and 
appeal to the moral sentiments of men everywhere, east and 
west and north and south. Its issues shall affect all peoples of all 
sections and tend to the betterment of all classes in society. Its 
spirit shall be the energizing spirit of universal brotherhood 
that shall extend a filial hand to those needing help and whose 
wrongs shall be clearly defined. Its methods shall be the 
methods of its other and greater days. Its end shall be discern- 
ible from the beginning, and its means shall be adequate and 
honorable. The party, in its newness of life, shall be given a 
scope as broad as the nation, as comprehensive as the genius of 
the people, and as potent as society. It shall take up the vexed 
problems of the times, test them by a patriotic and exalted 
standard, and solve them by the logic of the heredity and envi- 
ronment of the whole people. It shall make the higher issues of 
society of paramount importance, and be equal to the responsi- 
bilities with which it shall be vested. It shall win at once the 
confidence and the support of the majorities. 

At the present outlook, while yet the smoke of a lost engage- 
ment obscures the perfect vision, three great issues are discernible 
on the political horizon, either one of which may become the ger- 
minant principle of a mighty moral movement and the vital source 
of concerted party action, enlisting the moral sympathies of society 
and appealing to the higher reason and to the purer instincts of 
men and women everywhere. They are the triple sisters of the 
closing years of the century, and are destined to intrench them- 
selves in the heart and conscience of the nation, at no distant 
day, as being entitled to more than a passing notice. They are 
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known as Labor and Temperance and Equal Suffrage, each of 
which presents formidable claims upon the consideration of the 
entire people. In the light of the past the righteous solution of 
the problems, imposed by either one or all of the three claimants, 
can be relegated to that great political party alone whose very 
nature brings it into touch with things moral, and whose energies, 
through the moral support of society, enable it to rise to the 
necessary height and to comprehend the scope and significance 
of the issues. 

One thing is certain in these days of political incertitude, 
whatever shall become the controlling issue in the political 
world, the Republican party or its legitimate successor will be 
the advocate of those principles that shall lead to the moral ad- 
vancement of the nation and secure to all citizens the enjoyment 
of every right. It will be the party by which the forts will be 
garrisoned, where the oppressed will find refuge and succor. It 
will be the great instrument by which the coming political and 
social revolution shall be wrought, at once bringing brighter 
days to the people and carrying forward the civilization of the 
age far in advance of that of any era of the world. The day is 
not far distant when the new issue will be taken up, and the 
Republican party, with new life in its veins and new spirit in 
its heart, will sweep its way to national power and to national 
glory. Grounded in the moral virtues, it will find its victory in 
moral issues as it found its defeat in moral decrepitude. 

ELON GALUSHA SALISBURY. 





































INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAW: ITS ORIGIN AND AD- 
MINISTRATION. 


BY HON. JAMES A. LOGAN, LL. D. 





OPULAR interest in the national legislative control of 
railroads has lately received a new birth of interest. — 
The inducing causes for this revived public attention are 
these: The late decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Counselman case, holding that a witness called in 
court in any prosecution instituted under the Act to Regulate 
Commerce, would be protected in refusing to testify if he stated 
that the tendency of his testimony might be to criminate him- 
self. The act referred to contained a provision that testimony 
delivered by a witness in this class of prosecution should not be 
used against him in any subsequent prosecution. The Supreme 
Court, however, held that this limitation did not secure the wit- 
ness his constitutional right to refuse to testify. That this con- - 
clusion was correct, seems beyond question if only considered on 
practical grounds, because a disclosure by a witness of the fact 
of his criminality, and the circumstances, would readily enable 
the prosecuting officers to obtain evidence other than his own ad- 
missions upon which to secure his conviction. This would be a 
practical denial of the constitutional right of the citizen not to 
be compelled to be a witness against himself in any criminal case. 
Another exciting circumstance was in what is called the 
Gresham decision, announced only a few months ago, where a 
witness, being called before the commission, refused broadly to 
testify, not on the ground that his testimony might tend to 
criminate him, but because he did not choose to recognize the 
power of the commission. The commission then made applica- 
tion to Judge Gresham, under a provision of the law which ex- 
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pressly so authorizes them, and which in terms obliged the court 
on such application to compel a recusant witness to testify under 
ample pains and penalties provided. Judge Gresham refused 
to compel the witness to testify, ruling, in effect, that the 
courts could not constitutionally be made adjuncts to the enforce- 
ment of the wishes of a tribunal of the character of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Both these rulings by the courts before referred to were at 
once sought to be corrected by additional legislation, and .con- 
gressional action in that direction was passed at the late session 
of Congress. 

’ A third further and most striking happening, challenging pub- 
lic attention, was the action of the commission on the question of 
the abolition of the prohibition in the act against freight pooling, 
and the appearance at the late session of Congress, before com- 
mittees of both the Senate and House, of the presidents of the 
principal trunk lines, advocating the removal of the prohibition 
and the making lawful, subject to the approval of the commis- 
sion, of agreements for the division of traffic. We shall here- 
after speak more particularly of this. We now cite the fact, that 
for the first time in the history of national legislative regulation, 
the leading railroad companies, by their general officers, have 
appeared before Congress and advised not only the making, but 
the strengthening, of the Interstate Commerce Law; it being ob- 
served that these officers did not merely advocate the pooling 
provision, but also sought to further other amendments which 
promised to strengthen the hands of the commission and steady 
and assure the enforcement of the provisions of the law. No 
apology, therefore, is necessary at this time for a rediscussion of 
a subject much discussed some three or four years ago, but which 
has now been thrust forward into the region of current interest 
because of the matters above suggested. 

Moreover, the situation is now a practical one. The stage of 
experiment has largely been passed. Theory and untested 
probability have been subjected to the test of experience, and 
the subject is therefore more capable of demonstration. 

We have chosen to use in the caption of this article the popu- 
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lar description of what is correctly styled the Act to Regulate 
Commerce. This act was passed in February, 1887. It under- 
took to deal, speaking broadly, solely with railroad companies, 
and only such railroads as were engaged in the movement of 
traffic betweeen states or territories, or between any portion of 
the United States and any foreign country. It distinctly pro- 
vided that it should not apply to the transportation of passengers 
or property moving wholly within one state. It directed that 
charges should be just and reasonable, dealing specially and dis- 
tinctly with unjust discrimination. It prohibited a greater 
charge for less distance than for a longer distance where the con- 
ditions and circumstances were substantially similar, unless per- 
mission was given by the commission constituted by the act, 
and it prohibited freight pools. This recital embraces the 
substantive purposes of the act, and the greatest of these was 
unjust discrimination. 

The rest of the act could be described as a specification of the 
methods to secure the observance of the act as above stated, and 
to provide for its enforcement. Among these was the constitu- 
tion of a commission and the definition of its powers. 

The commission consisted of five members appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate. It was 
vested with authority to inquire into the management of the 
business of common carriers subject to the act, and to keep itself 
informed as to the manner in which such business was conducted ; 
and to this end the power to obtain information from such 
carriers was given it. The act provided for complaints before 
the commission by any party in interest. The orders of the 
commission made in any hearing before them, were, if not 
observed by the parties against whom made, declared to be 
enforceable in the proper court by appropriate methods. 

This act, thus briefly described, was the fruition of a long 
considered purpose vigorously pressed by interested shippers 
and communities, and resisted by railroad officers, and at last 
hesitatingly yielded by a doubting Congress. 

The provision in the National Constitution, that Congress 
should have the power to regulate commerce among the several 
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states, was not before affirmatively exercised. The Supreme 
Court of the Unfted States had held that the non-exercise by 
Congress of its power to regulate commerce among the states was 
equivalent to a declaration that it should be free from any restric- 
tions, so that before passage of this act, railroad regulation was 
solely a matter of state concern. In only a portion of the states 
had there been any attempt to regulate, and the success of such 
efforts, or rather their want of success, had been discouraging. 
Much of this want of success was claimed by those opposed to 
legislative railway regulation to be attributable to the impracti- 
cability of the effort to regulate at all by a supervising com- 
mission of government appointment. Many, however, chose to 
regard the comparative failure in efficiency as resulting from the 
necessarily narrow jurisdiction which could be exercised by any 
one state after the mass of railroads and the large preponder- 
ance of traffic had become interstate in character. The com- 
paratively successful administration by the English commission, 
whose jurisdiction was co-extensive with the railroad system of 
that island, was pointed to as an indication that where the 
jurisdiction was as large as the area of railroad operation, 
active supervision of corporate power and railroad traffic would 
be successful. The much greater area of the United States, the 
fact that there were states with large local jurisdiction and the 
conflicting interests of widely separated communities, were 
relied upon as showing the impossibility of binding, with any- 
thing like a severe and strong rule, such widely separated and 
divergent interests, and as demonstrating the unwisdom of 
attempting to apply one class of rules to so large and inharmoni- 
ous a Situation. 

This latter view had much force when it was recollected that 
our country was new, its geographical situation unique, and its 
growth under other conditions so sudden as to make it impossi- 
ble to apply successfully the rules and principles which were 
found to be conveniently adopted in an older country. Par- 
ticularly was this regarded as forcible when the area and 
growth of the country was considered in connection with the 
origin of the present railroad situation. 
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It is to be recollected that the United States, before the ap- 
plication of steam to railroads, was regarded as exceptionally 
provided with natural facilities for convenient waterways by 
reason of its extended ocean and open water front,—the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the Gulf of Mexico, and the chain 
of great lakes on the north. Added to these were its large rivers 
reaching in from the seacoast east and west to the mountain 
ranges, and penetrating from the gulf by means of the Missis- 
sippi River, the many tributaries to which grand stream appar- 
ently reaching conveniently most of the territory intermedi- 
ate between the Rocky Mountains on the west and the Allegheny 
Mountains on the east. Moreover, these rivers were capable of 
being, and in fact were to a large extent connected by artificial 
canals. The country might, indeed, under these circumstances, 
be regarded as in no unfavorable position if water highways 
were alone the method of transportation. It resulted that 
early settlements sought eligible location on these waterways 
and cities followed the settlers’ location. 

After this came the development of steam as a transporting 
motor, and railroads as a means to that end. Enterprising 
capitalists soon pushed railroad construction with amazing 
rapidity. The seaboard was connected with the interior and 
interior cities were united by like means. Each early railroad 
enterprise was constructed by capital contributed by those 
interested or directly affiliated in interest with the cities and 
communities immediately to be benefited. It of course resulted 
that each railroad was operated with reference to the main- 
tenance of the promoting community and interest. The owners 
of manufacturing establishments along the line of such railroads 
confined their first efforts to the advancement of their own 
interests, and the railroads thus promoted were so devoted. 
Moreover, these railroads were all constructed under state 
charters and limited within the area of the state. 

With these conditions existing, cities grew and manufacturing 
plants were enlarged as a result of special accommodation by 
railroads constructed for this purpose at points where their 
location had been made, originally, solely with reference to water 
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facilities. It can be well seen that railroads were necessarily 
forced into a position of accommodating a situation which had 
been created with reference to an entirely different method of 
transportation, and cities and communities and manufacturing 
plants encouraged in what, looked at from a purely railroad 
standpoint, was an abnormal way, until the capital and labor of 
the railroad companies became so identified therewith that it 
seemed harsh, even if possible, to apply a rule of uniformity 
solely with reference to the railroad routes. In short, if the 
nearest point in all cases was to have the preference, or its con- 
venience of access to railroad situation was solely to be re- 
garded, then there would have to be a re-location of cities and 
principal manufacturing points. No hardship was felt in this so 
long as railroads were confined to their state charters and to lines 
between points within the state. 

The necessity, however, of passing traffic from one state to 
another, and the economies promising to result from a larger 
operation under single management, soon resulted in tying these 
different state railroads by leases, purchases of stock, and 
otherwise, into great systems, each traversing many states and 
each operated as one road. Under this condition many com- 
plaints arose which, not being referred to their origin, were 
supposed to constitute unjust preferences to localities and 
manufacturing plants. I am aware that the large aggregation 
of capital which came under substantially a single control as to 
each of the large systems of roads, together with the facilities 
furnished thereby for stock operation and personal aggrandize- 
ment, were not always managed without le: ving cause for some 
legitimate complaint of unjust favoritism, preference, or other 
unjust result ; but I do insist that a large part of the supposed 
wrongs attributed to railroad management had its origin in the 
causes before given. 

Such were the conditions when, in 1887, the national govern- 
ment entered on its career of railroad regulation. With the 
want of plasticity which distinguishes statute law, fixed rules of 
general conduct were prescribed, accurate in the abstract and 
sound in principle, but poorly adapted to the environment. As 
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means to an end, all well enough ; but as intended to precipitate 
an instant result, harsh, unnatural, and largely impossible. 

Literal observance of the provisions as to just and equal rates 
with reference to an existing condition of roads and to location 
of cities, industrial plants, and raw material deposits, was to for- 
get prior inducing and controlling reasons causing these locations. 

The condition of distance and large extent of territory was 
also an important factor. Widely separated centers of consum- 
ing and producing population and sources of natural product 
essential to maintenance, to consumption, and to production, pre- 
sented propositions which had never attracted European thought 
and required to be worked out with principal reference to our 
own condition. 


To say that coal fields, situate at varying distances from points 
of consumption of from one hundred to three hundred miles, 
should each have the same per mile rate, was to shut out the 
remote ; and to magnify the value of near-by fields was to deny 
the consumer the advantage of large competition in necessary 
products. To say that the great grain-growing West was not to 


find its market without paying the same rate per mile as the 
lands lying nearer the large seaport consuming population, was 
to cripple the West, unduly build up the eastern agricultural 
lands, and increase the cost to consumers; and was, moreover, to 
deny the West its opportunity to sell its surplus product in 
European markets. 

It therefore was manifest that there should be a yielding and 
indulgent administration of this legislation. An inexorable 
enforcement of such statutes, under these circum :iances, would 
have been a national disaster. This thought was present with 
Congress and was in part met by the general provisions of the 
law, and especially by the authority given in the act for the 
appointment of a commission with plastic powers such as could 
not obtain in the accustomed judicial tribunals. 

President Cleveland evinced great sagacity in the selection of 
the commissioners first appointed by him under the act. 

Having been constituted, the commission entered upon the 
discharge of its duties with that prudence and circumspection 
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which should distinguish mariners in an unfamiliar vessel ex- 
ploring an unknown sea. Many complaints under the act were 
presented to them; many contested and some uncontested 
questions passed upon ; in some instances existing practices of 
railroad companies were changed, and in others notable railroad 
practices, which had been the cause of much popular criticism, 
“sustained and justified. Among the latter was the substantial 
adoption of the principal that the freight charge should have 
fair relation to what the traffic would bear. 

The railroad companies, to a large extent at least, displayed a 
willingness to acquiesce without aggressive resistance in not 
only the operation of the law but in the decisions of the com- 
mission. Indeed, it was the just boast of the commission, in 
their earlier annual reports, that substantially all of their de- 
cisions had been accepted and adopted by the railroad com- 
panies. 

Since the original appointment of the commission, changes 
caused by death, resignation, and expiration of term have 
altered the personnel of the commission until now but one 
(Colonel Morrison) of the original commissioners remains. 
The new appointments made by President Harrison have com- 
manded the approval of the public and the carriers. 

It could not be expected that a law created to administer a 
new situation, should in all respects work smoothly, or that all 
the parties and corporations sought to be regulated could do all 
things everybody interested in the law had expected ; nor, 
indeed, that the commission itself could meet every detailed 
situation in such manner as to command universal approval. 
Such perfection does not usually characterize human action, and 
this situation was no exception to the general rule. Various 
amendments were suggested to the law itself, and a number of 
them accepted by Congress ; all of which last, it might be said, 
related to the method of administration rather than to organic 
changes in the purposes of the law as originated formerly. 

Other changes were suggested which have not yet reached the 
affirmative acquiescence of Congress. Among these, two notable 
instances may be given—one formulated and approved by the 
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commission and resisted by many carriers and other interests. 
This was the proposition to make the findings of the commission 
on questions of fact conclusive upon the courts. The other in- 
stance referred to was the repeal of the clause prohibiting the 
pooling of freight and was advocated by both the eastern and 
western trunk line associations and favored generally by the rail- 
road companies ; it met at least a qualified approval by the com- 
mission. 

In support of the first proposition it was urged, in substance, 
that the efficiency of the commission was greatly impaired and 
its reputation improperly prejudiced because when hearings 
were being conducted before the commission on complaint against 
railroads, the latter companies often gave only a part of their 
testimony and sometimes not any. The commission being com- 
pelled to decide upon this limited information against the carrier, 
and the proceeding coming into court for the enforcement of the 
commission’s order, the carrier then for the first time presented 
his testimony fully, and the result would be a finding by the 
court of a different conclusion from that found by the commis- 
sion; whereas, probably, if all the testimony had been before 
the commission, its finding would have been the same as that of 
the court. 

Against this proposed amendment it was urged that the com- 
mission were in effect prosecutors, and that it was dangerous 
and against the genius of our institutions to permit the prosecu- 
tor ultimately to adjudicate the facts; that it was an effort to 
make the complainant and the trier the same person or persons. 
Moreover, and more largely, that it was a departure from the 
original purpose of the act, which had not contemplated that 
the commission should in any sense definitely adjudicate either 
fact or law, but should rather be felt as an agency in securing its 
enforcement ; first by their own methods, and second by furnish- 
ing a responsible complainant with ample means to prosecute the 
grievances in courts. 

In support of the repeal or modification of the pooling pro- 
hibition, the arguments among others were advanced, that the in- 
ability to regulate and apportion traffic among competing lines 
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between principal cities, resulted in demoralization of rates 
greatly detrimental to both the shipper and carrier, favored the 

shipper between large cities to the detriment of the smaller com- 

munities ; that the object in pooling is not the making of rates, 

but the maintenance of rates—two very different things, both of 
which are requirements of the Act to Regulate Commerce ; that 

a cut rate is an unjust discrimination ; that no shipper could en- 

joy a rate less than the established tariff except to the gross dis- 

advantage and wrong of his competitor who pays the sum 
named in the printed schedule; that the prevention of this 
injustice is only possible through the absolute maintenance of 
the established rates in their strict integrity, and that to secure 
these results a pool is necessary. 

This proposition was supported by arguments and statements 
of railroad officers, bureaus of trade, and others representative 
of the large freighting interests, and by the position of at least 
tacit acquiescence of the commission. This latter body had 
caused a circular letter to be sent to the principal railroad 
officers and representatives of the principal shippers, inquiring 
for their views and expressions. This letter brought responses 
which, although I have not seen, yet I understand, with great 
unanimity favored the modification of the pooling prohibition in 
the act. Indeed, in at least one important instance a leading ad- 
vocate of the adoption of this provision in the legislation at the 
time of the original passage, had not only modified but entirely 
changed his opinion upon the question ; nor could it be said of 
this distinguished gentleman that he was influenced by his 
personal interest in railroads, as he had no such relation. His 
change, therefore, was the outgrowth and result of careful 
thought and large opportunity for observation. It was the mis 
fortune of this proposed amendment, however, not to have been 
presented to Congress until near the end of the short session. 
Principally, as I believe, for want of adequate time to fully con- 
sider it, it has as yet failed of passage. The intelligent friends 
of the law may, I reasonably think, be hopeful of its ultimate 
adoption. 

Whilst in many things the act to regulate commerce has 
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fallen short of the expectation of substantial benefit to the 
shipper, and stopped this side of the apprehended disastrous 
consequence to the carriers, still its whole tendency is whole- 
some, and in the main its results beneficial. Although a little 
lax and lenient here, and a little drastic and agressive there, the 
law aS it exists and as it will be improved has, as the writer 
ventures to suggest, become a permanent part of our written 
law. 


JAMES A. LOGAN. 
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WHY THE SOUTHERN ELECTIONS FRAUD ISSUE WAS A 
FAILURE. 


BY LINTON SATTERTHWAIT, ESQ. 


N THE presidential campaign which ended last November 
in the defeat of the Republicans by unexpectedly large 
pluralities, an effort was made to inspire the wandering old-time 
Republicans with enthusiasm for a ‘‘ free ballot and a fair count.”’ 
The, special corruption and perversion of the ballot aimed 
at, was the alleged, and it may be said, admitted irregularity, 
not to use a harsher term, of election methods in a number of 
the Southern States. President Harrison, who spoke as the 
official mouthpiece of his party, said concerning the subject, in 
his letter of acceptance : 


There is no security for the personal rights of any man in a commun- 
ity where any other man is deprived of his personal or political rights. 
The power of the states over the question of qualification of electors is 
ample to protect them against the dangers of an ignorant or depraved 
suffrage, and the demand that every man found to be qualified under 
the law shall be made secure in the right to cast a free ballot and to 
have that ballot honestly counted when cast, cannot be abated. Our 
old Republican battle cry, ‘‘ A free ballot and a fair count,’’ comes 
back to us not only from Alabama but from other states, and from men 
who, differing with us widely in opinions, have come to see that 
parties and political debate are but a mockery if, when the debate is 
ended, the judgment of the honest majorities is to be reversed by 
ballot-box frauds and tally-sheet manipulations in the interest of the 
party or party faction in power. 


Yet this attempt to arouse the popular mind on the subject of 
southern election frauds failed utterly. So far as one can judge 
by the result, silence upon the subject might as well have been 
maintained. While some have declared, since the election, that 
a mistake. was made in not forcing this issue to the front, all 
will agree that so far as it was presented and as it was presented 
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to the people, the action of voters was not appreciably infiu- 
enced by it, unless indeed, it did exert an influence the reverse 
of what was hoped for and expected. In short, it will be agreed 
that the southern elections fraud issue failed not only to alarm 
the general public mind, but even to excite interest among the 

Republican voters themselves. An inquiry into the cause of this 
may not be without profit, since the present situation in politics 
logically implies reorganization, if not recasting of party lines. 

Does this lack of interest indicate public indifference to the 

subject and imply that, henceforth, the American people are to 

care nothing for the manner of conducting elections in the South? ~ 
or, does it merely show that the people have, without abating 
one jot or tittle of their concern for electoral purity, determined 
that the better way is to leave the southern people severely alone zi 
to work out their own salvation or destruction, trusting mean- 4 
while that Providence will preserve the nation from disaster, 
whatever the outcome to the southern people themselves? The 
latter supposition is the one likely to be the more readily 
adopted. It conforms more nearly to what one would be glad to 
believe. It leaves one’s faith in the substantial justice and 
virtue of the people unshaken, and it is soothing to one’s fore- 
bodings for the future. But we have no proof that the Ameri- 
can people as a whole, and least of all, that portion who have 
hitherto acted with the Republican party, have consciously 
adopted any such line of reasoning or of acting upon the subject. 
In fact, such probably is not the case. Assuming, therefore, 
that this explanation is not the correct one, are we, then, to 
accept the alternative supposition that the people are indifferent 
to the matter? This will not be here conceded. It is respect- 
fully suggested that there is a much more intelligible way of 
accounting for the manner in which the Republican voters re- 
ceived this proffered issue. But if their conduct was not based 
upon an intelligent let-alone policy, and it will not be conceded 
that they were indifferent in fact, how shall we account for their 
indifference in action? It cannot be because of the trifling 
nature of the issues involved. There can be no two opinions as 
to the underlying importance of the subject. No lucid mind 
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will question that if this republic is to endure, all attempts to 
pervert the suffrage must be met and thwarted. The entire 
fabric of our government rests, not upon the people’s acqui- 
escence but upon the people’s will. Fraud or force may over- 
power opposition and compel submission ; but it is only when 
the deliberately formed public sentiment finds spontaneous ex- 
pression through the agencies of power, that free government in 
reality exists. : 

Our system not only presupposes but implicitly relies upon 
the honest registering of the decisions of intelligent constituen- 
cies after a public question shall have been freely discussed and 
duly weighed. The instrument by means of which this popular 
conclusion is to be recorded is the ballot. Let but that part of 
our political machinery be turned from its proper function and 
our entire system of government must collapse. There will be 
no confidence in the present, no standard by which the future 
may be judged. The basis of all faith in governmental stability 
will be gone. When the ballot shall cease to record the work- 
ings of the public mind, it will be useless to try to influence pub- 
lic thought. In the place of the orderly progression of political 
events we shall have policies decided as by the casting of a die. 
Instead of canvasses based on firm faith that reason will, in the 
end, prevail, we shall have contests where ‘‘everlasting fate 
shall yield to fickle chance, and chaos judge the strife.”’ 

From the pandemonium of evils which triumphant perversion 
of the ballot will inevitably create, there can be but one escape. 
The sole refuge will be in arbitrary rule, and the man on horse- 
back must undertake to enforce the people’s will. The impor- 
tance of the subject was, therefore, of sufficient magnitude to 
abundantly justify the raising of an issue upon it. It might 
seem that the only question should have been as to the fact of a 
systematic suppression of the suffrage of a large number of 
legally qualified voters. Belief, or even well-grounded suspi- 
cion, that such a practice obtained in one section of the country, 
should have powerfully stirred the feelings of the people of all 
other sections. An appeal to their enlightened self-interest, if 
not to their sense of justice, should have met with prompt, with 
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enthusiastic and determined response. But this latest attempt 
to excite the public mind on this subject, like other similar at- 
tempts, ingloriously failed. The great mass of the voters to 
whom the appeal was addressed, remained strangely unmoved 
and multitudes of sincerely patriotic men despairingly imagine 
that the public mind has become callous and the public con- 
science dulled. The cause of this failure, however, is not the 
want of concern for the purity of the ballot. It is not to be 
found in a willingness to appropriate the fruits of victories won 
by ‘southern methods,’’ however much that may influence 
some, nor is it to be attributed to weariness of so-called sectional 
strife. To account for it on such grounds, is to accuse the 
American people of the grossest political incapacity. For we 
are not to admit that so soon after unheard-of expenditure of 
blood and treasure to preserve the forms of free government, 
they will deliberately sacrifice free government’s vital principle. 
It is too early in our history to lay such an imputation upon the 
American character. 

The truth is, that southern election methods have not been 
made a real issue before the people. A dominant part of the 
Republican managers have misconceived what a political issue 
really is. A surprisingly large number of our so-called politi- 
cians conceive politics to be merely a game, whose result will 
depend upon the relative skill of the chief players. They shape 
their own acts in the confident expectation that the action of the 
people will always be along the lines laid down by them, and 
they are dazed whenever the sequel shows that they reckoned 
without their host. They do not know that to turn from political 
manipulation and to engage in real politics is to leave the 
domain of matter and to enter upon the domain of thought. 
They are not aware that in the long run the destinies of a nation 
are molded by influencing the nation’s thought rather than by 
skillful manceuvering in the guidance and direction of its acts. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that they should blunder 
in presenting an issue to the public. To constitute a real politi- 
cal issue there must be something more than declarations though 
they be met by counter declarations. There may be a positive 
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and vehement affirmance and as positive and emphatic a denial 
of a proposition without any palpable issue appearing to the 
public mind. The public will become interested in a declaration 
only when that declaration is the verbal symbol of open, con- 
scious acts. It is not till resolutions and conduct reciprocally 
explain each other, that resolutions count. Hence the weakness 
of the Republican attempt to make a living issue of southern 
election frauds. Circumstances must be such that the voters 
whom it is sought to influence, can see that the matter urged upon 
them as an issue will be definitely affected by the result. It may 
well be that an unbiased mind can clearly see that the defeat or 
success of a given candidate or party will have an effect wholly 
untouched by the declarations of the candidate or party. To 
such a voter, the result thus likely to be produced, is the real 
issue, though not a word may have been said concerning it in 
platform or on the stump; or the voter may feel as sure that 
the real issue is contrary to the express declaration of the parties. 
.Thus during the war of the rebellion, the opponents of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration, do what they would, make patriotic 
declarations as they might, could not escape from the fact that 
in a local state contest, the issue predominant in the public mind 
was simply ‘‘shall the prosecution of the war be upheld?”’ 
Such was the logic of events. A state officer might have 
nothing to do with national policies, but every intelligent man 
knew that Republican defeat would be interpreted as intended 
encouragement to the powers in revolt. This was the real issue 
no matter what might be said or done. It did not depend upon 
, Speech or resolution. . It was an issue made by the law of things. 
No ingenuity could overcome, no sophistry could obscure this 
fact. And the habit of regarding state and local contests as part 
of a great national campaign, which then became more firmly 
fixed than before, remains to-day a shield and buckler to corrupt 
and selfish state and local rings who take shelter behind national 
questions and silence popular disaffection by picturing the dis- 
asters in the national field, which must follow their own well- 
merited overthrow. An issue, then, is made not by words, but 
by things, not by professions, but by facts. 
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Why then, was not the effort to make the southern question an 
issue successful? Surely, the Republican managers meant, in 
the beginning, that it should be so. But did they impress the 
people with a belief in their singleness of purpose when they 
depicted in vivid colors the perils of southern election frauds ? 
Apparently not. The people—the plain people—could see no 
guarantee that Republican triumph would mean the consecra- 
tion of the efforts of those leaders to the work of purifying the 
ballot. And yet they could not doubt that these same leaders 
were earnestly opposed to election frauds in the South. They 
might well believe that should a Republican Congress and 
executive be chosen by decisive majorities, the so-called Force 
Bill or-a similar measure would be enacted into law. It was not 
on such grounds that the sincerity of these politicians was 
doubted. But, notwithstanding all this, it was impossible for 
them to impress that question on popular attention as an issue. 
Why? 

There is a reason which lies deeper than the average politi- 
cian ever looks. Men of robust conviction and solid worth will 
not long follow a battle cry which is not consistent with itself. 
A ery whose special application does not involve its essential 
principle must ultimately lose its hold on the minds of men. 
Not that the-mass of men consciously philosophize concerning 
their political activities, for they do not. But they will, some- 
times, instinctively arrive at conclusions, the reason for which 
they can feel but cannot formulate in words. Their course is a 
natural and inevitable one and is based on true philosophy, 
since it depends upon the natural relation of simple things. 
For all philosophy is but the discovery of that which is simple 
and which lay hidden or obscure only because it was simple. 
Men will thus often be driven unerringly to a conclusion be- 
fore even philosophers can guess the reason why. Now let us 
briefly analyze the southern elections fraud issue as it recently 
was presented to the voters of this country. 

The burden was the danger to our government, if the practice 
of such frauds should be suffered to continue in the South. in 
the first place, what call is there for special indignation or 
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alarm over southern election frauds? Of what particular 
interest is it to the citizen of New York or Massachusetts, that 
frauds upon the ballot are committed in the South? He is 
rightly supposed to feel the keenest interest in any attack upon 
the integrity of the ballot, without as well as within, his own 
state ; but it is not of material importance to him that it should 
occur in one section of the country rather than in another. If 
frauds are to be perpetrated, it may as well be in the South as 
anywhere else. He could not, therefore, be stirred by any 
recital of southern election frauds simply because they occurred 
in the South. Nor would he be especially interested by the in- 
fringement of the negro’s right to vote. Adherents of the old 
philanthropic school might be impelled to protect the negro 
from race proscription, but the average citizen would not. To 
him there is nothing peculiarly sacred in the rights of the 
colored man. At best they are but equal to his own. Cur- 
tailment of the negro’s rights would not, therefore, in his view, 
clothe the southern question with the character of an issue. 
But it was urged that the wrong struck at the Republicans 
throughout the country, white and black, north and south. 
This would appeal to the partisan Republicans. But the people 
at large could not be expected to care greatly for Republican 
rights, as such. Those opposed to the policy of that party 
would not be moved by a fact which made the defeat of that 
party’s policy more easy to accomplish. Those who had be- 
come indifferent, and whom it was sought particularly to influ- 
ence, would remain indifferent still. They would be interested 
in Republican rights only as they were interested in the Repub- 
lican party itself. Those evenly balanced men who were co- 
operating with the party but who regarded it as all political 
parties should be regarded,—as an instrument for governing,— 
would only care so far as the matter affected the use of that in- 
_ strument for the ends they had in view. 

As presented, therefore, the southern question did not appeal 
with convincing force to conservative men, even among Repub- 
licans. In a word, not because there were southern frauds, not 
because there were frauds upon the negro’s rights or because 
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there were frauds upon Republicans generally, could those frauds 
be made a real, a living issue. But these frauds might have 
been made an issue, might yet, perhaps, be made an issue, 
simply by treating them as frauds upon the ballot, as an assault 
on freedom at its most vital part. Just here, we may lay our 
finger on the point where the Republican managers failed, where 
their efforts recoiled and their energies were dissipated in the 
air. They did not make a crusade against fraud itself. Had 
they done so, it is quite possible that they might have met with 
a different response. They madly undertook the impossible task 
of inspiring a people with indignation at frauds abroad, while, 
at the same time, by example, they taught indifference to frauds 
at home. They vainly essayed a distinction between fraud by 
force and fraud by bribery and chicanery. They ignored the 
fact that the very essence of fraud is obstruction of the popular 
will and that it matters little to the public that is defrauded, in 
what manner it was done. They forgot that gross practical 
fraud may be committed against the principle of suffrage with- 
out depriving a single man of his right to vote. Some more 
sagacious than the rest seeing the incongruity of their position 
shelved the ‘‘ Force Bill.’”’ Their action was at least consistent. 
It displayed almost as keen a sense of the fitness of things as did 
Tweed’s course in refusing to permit a monument to his virtues 
to be erected in Central Park. But did not hostility to southern 
ballot frauds involve hostility to frauds upon the ballot in the 
North? Unfortunately, it did not. They who, locally, in the 
press, in convention, and on the stump, have inveighed most 
strongly against southern frauds, have been strangely tolerant of 
frauds nearer home. For years the people have been familiar- 
ized with practices which were intended to pervert the ballot 
and destroy its purity. The jesuitical doctrine that the end 
justifies the means, has been unhesitatingly realized in action 
and sometimes even shamelessly avowed. Bribery and various 
forms of debauchery have been systematically resorted to, to 
secure local party or personal success. Protests have been 
silenced by the all-sufficient answer that such measures were 
necessary to overcome bribery and debauchery of the other side. 
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The scruples of the more sensitive have been quieted by the as- 
surance that the decalogue is not the chart by which political 
ships are guided, and that ideal politics must not be looked for 
this side of heaven. It has been thought ample justification for 
admittedly deplorable methods, that to refrain was to invite 
defeat. Thus in the eyes of our northern patriots, as in the 
eyes of the southern politicians, perversion of the suffrage has 
become a patriotic duty. To prevent the government from fall- 
ing into unworthy hands, they take steps to make the unworthy 
more numerous still. To prevent the destruction of the govern- 
ment by its fancied enemies, they contend for the honor of 
destroying it as its friends. It is as if the northern states had 
resorted to secession to prevent disruption of the Union by the 
secession of the South. When these men talked of southern 
outrages on the franchise, they spoke to a people whom they had 
already familiarized with fraud. They spoke to men whose con- 
sciences had either been seared by their specious teachings 
or were revolting at their practices. They addressed an audi- 
ence which they had long sought to educate in the belief that 
perversion of the ballot and thwarting of the popular will were 
legitimate modes of political warfare. What wonder that they 
failed! What marvel that their appeals fell on deaf ears or 
were heard only to be turned against themselves! 

The northern Republican, if he is intelligent, is concerned 
about illegal election methods in the South. He knows that 
they portend danger to his country and to him. But he is none 
the less concerned about illegal and improper methods in the 
North. In fact they are his first, his chief, concern. The fraud 
he sees around him is more serious than the fraud he hears of 
from the South. Southern fraud prevents the citizen from vot- 
ing or refuses to count his vote when cast. Northern fraud, in 
depositing the citizen’s ballot, destroys the citizen himself. The 
former leaves the defrauded citizen’s virtue unagsailed, the lat- 
ter makes the citizen’s virtue its chief object of attack. Under 
the smart of the wrong that is done him, the disfranchised voter 
may grow in manly virtues and courage, until when at last out- 
raged justice shall restore the ballot to him, he will prize it as 
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a boon that is his ‘‘ through costly sacrifice.’’ The bribery of a 
man is a far more portentous fact than the suppression of his 
vote. When once he has sold his vote, his self-respect is gone 
forever, and all the varied restraint on conduct which self-respect 
imposes is irretrievably lost. He has renounced his reason and 
forsworn his soul. The man is gone, the citizen has sunk out of 
sight. All that gave him the right to command the dog cringing 
at his heels, he has wantonly cast aside. Henceforth the beasts 
of the field count as much in the affairs of men as he, for, as to 
public matters he has become as devoid of mind as they. The 
same gold will buy him and them. He has thrown his manhood 
in the balance and it has been outweighed by senseless dust. 
Far from being ‘‘ brutes, with the memories and desires of men,’’ 
such as he present the more repulsive spectacle of men whose 
tastes and reflections assimilate to those of brutes. Yet he does 
count for something as a man in spite of all. He wields a ballot 
still. He is free to cast that ballot, though in the truest sense 
he can never vote again. So long as he shall live his vote will 
be a menace to our safety, and the magnitude of the danger is 
only measured by the proportion of men whose civic virtue has 
been thus destroyed. 

Nor is the evil cured, if the evil practice shall be stopped. 
The large numbers of mindless voters will long remain, though 
the addition to their ranks may cease. With a large percentage 
of our votes cast by human cattle, ‘‘parties and political de- 
bate,’’? to borrow the words of President Harrison, ‘‘are but a 
mockery.’’ 

No matter how open the approach to the ballot box may be, or 
how scrupulously exact the official record of the tale, the ballot 
is not ‘‘free,’’ the count cannot be ‘‘fair.’’ The honest citizen 
sees his vote offset by the vote of another citizen, and then the 
purchased ballot of a third, used to turn the scale against him. 
Such a man is as completely defrauded of his vote, in all that it 
implies, as though a southern shotgun barred his pathway to 
the polls. The announced result of such a contest is no more 
the registering of the public will, than returns in southern 
States where the votes of but one side are counted. Is it to be 
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wondered at that thinking Republicans are wearying of decla- 
mation against southern outrages ? 

The methods alluded to, are the methods of the day. They 
are confined to no party, bear no party stamp. The Repub- 
lican can lay no special charge at his own party doors. But if 
he is to be enlisted in a campaign against fraud, war must be 
waged against fraud of whatsoever kind and wheresoever found. 
It must be preceded by a renunciation of all advantages to be 
gained by methods unfitted for the open light of day. Repub- 
lican fraud must be abjured before Democratic fraud can suc- 
cessfully be assailed. 

Since to thwart the popular will, whether by trick or shrewd 
intrigue, involves the essential characteristic of electoral fraud, 
the honest voter may become equally indifferent or estranged by 
methods within the party organization itself. When he finds 
himself practically denied all effective voice in the conduct of 
his party, and accorded only the privilege of sustaining by his 
vote the work mapped out by self-appointed ‘‘leaders’’ for 
their personal and political gain, he will naturally conclude that 
he has little interest in his party or his party’s cause. -When 
- he sees that to be available as a candidate calls for a conscience 
as elastic as exigencies may require, and that a man with in- 
telligence enough to see and character sufficient to withstand the 
various evils of political life is practically debarred from public 
service, he is apt to think that there is little choice between 
men who would disfranchise him at the polls and men who de- 
prive him of that which makes his ballot worth the casting. 

LINTON SATTERTHWAIT. 





SHOULD THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM BE ABOLISHED ? 


BY NORMAN T. MASON, LL. B. 


HE recent meeting of the electoral college again directs at- 

tention to the defects of the presidential electoral system, 
which, in one of its phases, merits the name of the National 
Gerrymander. The greatest evil of the gerrymander is that its 
purpose and necessary effect is to make unrepresentation equiva- 
lent to misrepresentation. Its greatest danger is its inherent 
tendency to increase beyond the control of the courts, and even 
of the people themselves. Power, especially when wrongfully 
acquired, does not voluntarily deprive itself of its own at- 
tributes ; it begets power and never abdicates. 

While the kinship of the national electoral system to the ger- 
rymander is the principal, it is not the only, charge that has 
been or can be brought against it. The existing system was al- 
most the only part of the Federal Constitution which escaped 
the discussions concerning its adoption without censure. It is 
the only part which has, besides belying the expectations of its 
framers, worked out results directly opposed to the purposes for 
which it was designed. More than one attempt has been made 
to abolish it by an amendment to the Federal Constitution, but 
with so little success that the effort seems to have been finally 
abandoned. It will be a national calamity if the discourage- 
ment of the older shall become, as now seems likely, the apathy 
of the younger generation of statesmen. Such a possibility is a 
sufficient excuse for the reiteration of facts familiar to many ; 
for the “‘line upon line and precept upon precept’’ is, sad to 
Say, generally least relished where it is most needed. 

The plan of the electoral college was adopted to accomplish 
the following objects : 

First. To remove the election from the direct action of the 
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people, thus avoiding the tumults and risks of a popular elec- 
tion, and lessening the violence of the contest. 

Second. To secure a more discreet and intelligent choice by 
confiding the ultimate selection to eminent individuals, pre- 
sumably better feted for the task than the untrained populace. 

Third. To give to each state, as nearly as possible, the same 
weight it had in the two Houses of Congress, and to avoid 
giving the northern states, where the franchise was more gener- 
ally distributed, greater proportionate influence than the south- 
ern states. 

Fourth. To avoid the possibility of an election by a minority 
of the states, by providing that a majority of all the electors 
should be necessary to a choice, and that in case an election were 
thrown into the House, the representatives should vote by states. 

It was expected that the first and second objects would be 
accomplished through the exercise by the presidential electors of 
a real choice in their selection. If they were to vote for their 
own candidate,—the one whom they really thought best fitted 
for the position,—it would be reasonable to anticipate less 
violence and party strife, and greater wisdom in the selection, 
than if it were made in the first instance by the people them- 
selves. The necessities of party would not in that event be so 
likely to override the needs of state, and ability might have a 
chance of counting for more than availability. 

But the fathers of the Constitution were not prophets. They 
did not foresee the amendments to be made to their immortal 
work by the omnipotence of law-making and law-breaking 
usage. Five presidential elections had not passed before every 
elector considered himself bound to vote for the candidate of 
the party by whom he was chosen, regardless of his own 
judgment and preferences ; a bondage, not of law, but of usage ; 
enforced, not by threatened fine and imprisonment, but by 
popular dishonor and political death. No elector has been rash 
enough to incur penalties so heavy as these. Like an automa- 
ton, without judgment or reason, he has done as directed by 
his constituents, and the electoral college has become an un- 
thinking, unessential part of the political machine,—a mere 
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wheel within a wheel. In this way the college has been robbed 
of its chief function and characteristic ; the purpose of its 
creation has been defeated, and its only claim to honor or respect 
has been taken from it. 

The third and fourth objects have equally failed of attainment. 
This has come about by a gradual change among the states from 
the ‘‘district’’ to the ‘‘ general ticket ’’ system of choosing elec- 
tors. Under the former system, which was mostly, if not exclu- 
sively, in view when the Constitution was framed and adopted, a 
state’s electors, being chosen by separate districts throughout the 
state, might be divided among the different political parties, just 
as is now the case with a state’s congressional representatives, 
according to the political complexion of the particular districts 
from which they were elected. Under the latter system,—which 
is now in force in all the states except Michigan,—all of a 
state’s electors are voted for in one ticket by the people of the 
entire state. The result is similar to that of the “unit rule’ in 
nominating conventions. The electoral vote of a state is neces- 
sarily cast solid for the party which happens at the time to be in 
the majority in that state. This is the genesis of “ pivotal 
states.””’ If their revelation could be as easily written, dis- 
closing the venality and intrigue fostered by their existence, and 
the opportunities of party power and machine domination 
afforded by their continuance, it would be the closing book of 
their history. The people would not tolerate a condition of 
things in which an entire election hangs upon the vote of a few 
such states, whose names are known beforehand and whose 
comparative influence is thereby immeasurably augmented. 

The system now in operation therefore fails to remove an elec- 
tion from the direct action of the people; the voter votes in 
effect directly for his own candidate for the presidency, having 
no care or thought concerning the electors or their qualifica- 
tions ; it fails to secure any better or wiser choice than could be 
secured without its interposition; it fails to retain the pro- 
portionate weight in Congress of each state, and is no longer 
necessary in order to balance the weight of the northern 
against that of the southern states ; and, finally, it fails to secure 
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an election upon the vote of a majority only of all the states. 

If this were all to be said against the present system, one 
would naturally wonder why it still cumbers the ground. But 
it is not, like the fig tree in the parable, unfruitful merely ; its 
fruits are evil. 

1. It intensifies the violence and party strife, the venality 
and intrigue which it was intended to check. It concentrates 
the entire result of an election upon the outcome of a few 
doubtful states, of which there are seldom more than six or 
seven. In these states excitement and enthusiasm are purposely 
raised to a fever heat, and every resource of the opposing 
parties is strained to the uttermost. Take the frequently quoted 
example of 1884; the vote of New York State turned the scale 
in favor of the successful candidate ; his majority in that state 
was a little over 1,100. The result of an election in which over 
10,000,000 votes were cast hung, therefore, upon the ballots of 
1,100 men, residents of one state. 

2. It tends to secure a less wise and fitting choice by restrict- 
ing the selection to the limits of those same pivotal states. No 
matter how eminent or worthy a man may be, if he resides in 
some safe or small state, his chance of attaining to the ‘‘ goal of 
every American’s ambition,’’ and the country’s chance of profit- 
' ing by his services, are equally limited. 

3. It nullifies the votes of thousands. It matters not, so far 
as the final result of an election is concerned, whether a party’s 
majority in any single state be five hundred or fifty thousand. 
The party’s entire electoral ticket is elected as soon as it receives 
a majority of even one vote; all the votes in the excess of a 
bare majority are therefore of no advantage either to the voter 
or to his candidate. Any law having this effect is certainly ob- 
noxious to the spirit of the constitutional provision that ‘no 
state shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States,”’ 
though it is not, of course, opposed to the letter of that instru- 
ment because of the express provision that ‘‘each state shall ap- 
point, in such manner as the legislature thereof may direct, a number 
of electors,’’ etc. : 
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If the presidential election depended upon a majority of the 
popular vote throughout the whole United States, every voter 
could then go to the polls, even in the straightest Democratic or 
Republican stronghold, assured that his vote would have an 
equal weight with that of his fellow-citizen in the same or any 
other state. As it is, itis only in the doubtful states that he 
can hope to make his individual ballot felt. 

4. Finally, the system, as now operated, enables a minority of 
the people and a minority of the states to select an executive for 
the majority. As is frequently remarked, the federal government 
is a composite power, finding its authority partly in the people, 
and partly in the states. It is a compromise between the claims 
of each to be the ultimate source of all power. Because of the 
electoral system, as modified by usage, the executive might be 
unable to trace his authority to either of these sources. Nine of 
our presidents were chosen by a minority of the popular vote, 
and two of them received less than their unsuccessful competi- 
tors. In 1876 the defeated candidate had a popular majority 
over his successful rival of over two hundred and fifty thousand, 
and had an absolute majority over all candidates of over one 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand. Such results are opposed to 
the fundamental conceptions of our Constitution ; they are un- 
republican and unjust. 

Let the young men of the nation investigate the truth of these 
charges with the seriousness which their gravity demands ; let 
them bring to the task neither undue veneration, nor disrespect 
for that which is, because it has been ; and then let them answer : 
Should the Electoral System be Abolished ? 

NorRMAN T. MAson. 


































THE POLITICAL BOSS. 


BY DUANE MOWRY, ESQ. 


HE political boss is no longer an unknown quantity in 
American politics. The patient masses have been slow to 
recognize the unpleasant fact and have endeavored to explain, 
account for, and at times even apologize for his obnoxious 
presence. They have so far failed to produce a single satisfac- 
tory reason for his existence in the practical affairs of govern- 
ment. He has none of the qualities which fit men for the 
responsible duties of leadership. His executive ability at 
most is never above mediocrity and, generally, it is far below 
that point. Asa rule, up to the date of his entrance into the 
arena of practical politics, he has had no training or experience 
in the administration of public affairs and, therefore, lacks that 
mental grasp so necessary to the most effective and efficient 
work in the public service. His statesmanship is sadly wanting. 
But the average political boss is not wholly devoid of qualities 
which at least commend him to his fellows. Often he is an 
active man of affairs. His acquaintance with men is extensive ; 
his methods are frequently skillful ; his reserve power sometimes 
great. He is always a man of infinite pretense. He never hesi- 
tates at anything. It is his effrontery and loquacity that secures 
for him a certain prominence, where a more modest and retiring 
but much more worthy nature must remain unrecognized. His 
self-conceit is without limit. He talks much of what he has 
done, of what he can do. Nothing is impossible with him. 

As a political manipulator the average boss is thoroughly un- 
scrupulous. If he has an honest political principle he will not 
let it interfere with his political ends however dishonest they 
may be. He is in politics to win; and the mere matter of prin- 
ciple shall not stand in the way to success. Because of these 
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dishonest methods so frequently employed by the political boss, 
one of the dangers which threaten the practical politics of our 
times and country confronts us, the tendency of which is and 
must be to keep out of active politics many clean, wise, and 
honest men. Certainly this is not a healthy condition of affairs. 

The motives of the political boss are never lofty and disinter- 
ested. They are essentially low and selfish. Usually he is in 
politics for revenue only. Sometimes he is in quest of political 
self-aggrandizement. He is never there solely and exclusively 
for his country’s good. He has no laudable ambition, no devo- 
tion to principle, no self-sacrificing patriotism. He is at all 
times, and under all conditions and circumstances, the constant 
and abiding conservator of his own dearest interests. And to 
secure them, he will hesitate at nothing. 

It is true that he is a shrewd and crafty fellow, fertile in re- 
sources, unscrupulous in methods, hypocritical in motives, with- 
out integrity, without large capacity, without honor. Why 
then should we tolerate him? Is there need for him? There 
can be but one answer. It is a travesty on the history of these 
latter-day political conditions of America that such a fungus 
growth has been allowed to exist and flourish. He has no 
proper place in our midst. He is foreign to the spirit of our in- 
stitutions. Improve public opinion, demand better require- 
ments for public servants, and thus make the life of the politi- 
cal boss impossible in free America. It can be done. It ought 
to be done. I believe it will be done. 

DUANE Mowry. 





MR. OLSAVER ON SECRET SOCIETIES. 


BY GILBERT L. EBERHART, ESQ. 


HE article in defense of secret societies which appeared in 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PoLitics for December, 
1892, while a very just and scathing criticism on Chas. A. 
Blanchard’s mendacious and libelous diatribe, must, neverthe- 
less, be a source of deep regret to all Masons, Odd Fellows, and 
Knights of Pythias, and as a member of these and several other 
secret societies, I must enter my earnest and unqualified protest 
against any man’s defending any benevolent secret society 
against the attacks of its enemies, who holds such irreligious and 
unchristian opinions as those which bristle on almost every line 


of Frank T. Olsaver’s review of Mr. Blanchard’s bundle of plat- 
itudes. 


Mr. Olsaver, fortunately for these societies, declares that he is 
not a member of any of them, and, while he is entitled to credit 
for making this plain statement, the question must, however, 
arise upon what authority, demand, or ordinary rule, or ground 
of modesty, he assumed the defense of men who do not need 
either his intellectual or moral support; who are abundantly 
able to take care of themselves, and who so well know Mr. 
Blanchard with his peculiar monomania, that, although con- 
tinually seeking it, has never succeeded in finding any member 
of the Masonic fraternity who will waste his time in an open 
discussion with him. 

Christian charity and the morality of the Bible constitute the 
fundamental teachings and principles of all these societies, and 
form much of the ceremonial work in the lodge room. To one 
branch of the Masonic fraternity no member will be admitted 
unless he avows and subscribes to a belief in the Holy Trinity 
as taught in and by the New Testament Scriptures ; yet Mr. 
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Blanchard and the religious sect with which he is identified 
denounce these orders, and especially the Masons, as Godless, 
Christless organizations. This we all persistently deny, and 
stigmatize as unmitigated and wilful mendacity ; but here comes 
the uninvited defender of secret societies, whose audacity quite 
equals his lack of judgment, and by his invidious thrusts at the 
church, indirectly at least, gives support to all our enemies 
bring against us. 

The man who, as does Mr. Olsaver, derides Christianity, 
declares it makes ‘‘ no difference whether men believe in Jesus 
Christ or Buddha, Mohammed or Gautama, or any other myth- 
ical anthropomorphic godhead,’’ is not the sort of man these 
societies would admit to membership, much less desire, under 
any circumstances, to represent, defend, or speak for them, 
either with or without invitation. 

In this case we must frankly say, without any desire to be un- 
civil, that Mr. Olsaver’s ignorance of the sentiments of the men 
he has volunteered, without their permission, to defend, is 
equaled only by his effrontery; and his action can only be 
characterized, to say the least, as a grave blunder which is 
exceedingly mortifying to the entire membership. His article 
can do those in whose interest it has been published, no possible 
good, while it may give to our enemies the same arguments 
which some will use against those they do not admire when they 
are innocently caught in bad company. 

In thus disapproving of Mr. Olsaver’s flings at the Christian 
religion, and repudiating and denying his right or authority to 
speak in defense of any secret society he names in his article, I 
desire to state, in the most emphatic terms, that my action 
voices the sentiment of every Mason, Odd Fellow, and Knight 
of Pythias in these United States—that none approves, but all 
deprecate such an unwarrantable assumption in their behalf, 
however pure the motive that prompted it. 

G. L. EBERHART. 




















THE PRESS AND THE PARTY. 


BY MR. EDGAR F. HOWE. 





MONG the many modern institutions none are more influ- 

ential than the press and the political party. They are 
the two institutions which, more than all others, mold public 
opinion and dictate in all matters pertaining to the government 
of the United States. The time has come when, as a people, 
we must either abandon the theories upon which the republic is 
based, or we must cause a remodeling of these two institutions. 
Without attempting a thorough analysis of the subject, let us 
take a hasty glance at the theory and practice of journalism, 
party, and government. 


THE PRESS. 


Theory.—An institution the followers of which, forgetting 
self and friends and enemies, labor for the welfare of mankind, 
educating the people, and defending the right ‘‘though the 
heavens fall.’’ 

Practice.—An institution which levies tribute upon politicians 
seeking office, which ‘‘toadies’’ to all whose favor brings 
revenue, which sells its space by the line or inch to whoever 
wishes to buy, which often excuses that which is wholly evil, 
through cowardice and, sometimes, through direct bribery. 

Incidents.—In California the face of an eminent judge was 
slapped ; a guard who accompanied him immediately killed the 
old man who had slapped the judge. Whether the shooting 
was justifiable or not we will not attempt to say, but immediately 
thereafter, and for days afterward, almost every prominent daily 
paper in California published a full page, neither more nor less, 
in defense of the shooting. In one case it was learned that the 
proprietor had been given a check with the amount blank for 
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him to fill in, signed by a friend of the judge, who was an enemy 
of the dead man, and who was very wealthy. Had the papers 
adopted different methods in defending the act,’or had they 
shown various degrees of zeal, the presumption would not have 
been so strong that they were all bribed. In this case it is only 
fair to say there is no evidence that the judge was a party to the 
bribery. 

Again, in California, a bill was to be introduced in the legisla- 
ture by saloon keepers to abolish local option on the temperance 
question and to make it mandatory on all cities and counties to 
issue permits to run saloons on a low license basis. Three Pro- 
hibitionists combined in an organization known as the ‘‘ Personal 
Liberty League,’’ and sent circulars to every paper in the state 
asking what the papers would charge per line for editorial 
expressions favoring the proposed law. Of course, the publish- 
ers thought the circulars came from the saloon keepers. In the 
whole state there were but two or three papers that denounced 
the proposed bribery, but the percentage of those that were 
willing to sell editorial space to defend saloons in wiping out 
both local option and high license was large. Their letters 
inviting bribe money were afterward published. 

I know of one paper in California, of which I have given the 
particulars more explicitly in another place, which has four 
times attempted to sell its influence against the interest of its 
own supporters, and I have evidence most positive to substanti- 
ate each of the four indictments. Yet the paper is one of the 
most highly respected in Southern California. 

Another country editor demanded fifteen hundred dollars of 
his party before he would consent to support his party ticket. 
It happened that his section was credited with holding the bal- 
ance of power in the county. Consequently he got the money, 
and in relating the incident to the writer he stated that his 
reason in making the demand was that he needed a new press, 
and he made the politicians pay for it. 

It is not three months since the writer has had good evidence 
that three papers had sold their influence in favor of a particu- 
lar scheme for dividing a county in California. 
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But there is no worse bribery of the press in California than in 
other states. The writer happens to be better acquainted in 
that state than in others. One incident has become of national 
notoriety. Allusion is had to the prohibition contest in Penn- 
sylvania, where even the leading daily papers of Philadelphia, 
as was shown in the courts, sold their influence for the pro- 
motion of drunkenness. 

Within less than a week, the writer has been reliably in- 
formed of a half-dozen instances of bribery of papers in 
Nevada, and the press of America is to-day so corrupt that 
from one end of the country to the other bribery is considered 
business skill. There are notable exceptions, of course, but not 
many more than necessary to prove the rule. 

But there is another evil of gigantic proportions—falsifying 
of news for indirect gain, and papers of almost every party are 
guilty. 

A few months since, the chairman of the Republican National 
Committee was charged with bribing the confidential clerk of a 
publishing house to steal important papers from his employer, 
and strong documentary evidence was published to substantiate 
the charge. Yet scarcely one Republican editor in the nation 
had the manhood or the courage to publish the charges, demand 
an investigation, or stigmatize the theft as charged. 

THE PARTY. 

Theory.—An organization of voters to promote given prin- 
ciples. 

Practice.—An organization of politicians to secure the emolu- 
ments of office. 

Incidents.—The granting of privileges to commit evil foy votes. 
Is this not so? Do not both old parties make this exchange! 
Does not the Republican party say, ‘*‘ Prohibition would kill us, 
in depriving us of our share of the saloon vote, and consequently 
we will favor license’? And is not license privilege? And 
how much better is the sale of privilege to do evil in the light 
of modern civilization by politicians than it was in the Dark 
Ages by priests ? 

But it is not only to the saloons that privileges are sold by the 
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parties. One of the most patent political deals is that of 
McKinley’s tariff invention for putting the manufacturers in the 
Republican party where they would be given the privilege of 
picking the pockets of the farmers and laborers, and where they 
would be compelled to contribute to the party corruption fund. 

One incident will show the strength of party organization. 
In the campaign of 1892 in California a candidate was named 
by the Republican party for state senator. A man more unfit 
for honors could not have been found in that senatorial district. 
He had been obliged to leave the East on account of a scandal, 
and in California his personal habits had reached a degree of 
vileness not to be described in public print. He was nominated 
because he was a shrewd, keen manipulator whom other politi- 
cians were afraid to displease. Open rebellion was threatened. 
Men declared they would not support such a man for the office. 
But there was an issue of importance to be settled by the legis- 
lature, and every man in the district wanted the governor’s in- 
fluence. The prospective senator appealed to him. The gov- 


ernor visited the district in person and told the people if they 
wanted his support they must vote for the nominee of the party. 
The nominee was a tool of the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
that corporation gave orders that he must be elected or it would 
defeat the measure. The voters were whipped into line, and to 
the disgrace of the state, the man to-day sits in the Senate. 
That is polities ‘‘as she is’’ voted in the United States. 


THE GOVERNMENT. 

Theory.—The conduct of affairs of state for the promotion of 
the interests of the citizens. 

Practice.—The conduct of affairs of state for the promotion of 
the interests of the party and officeholder. 

Incidents.—The alliance of the press and the party for an 
equitable division of the spoils of office. There is scarcely an 
exception to the rule of large salaries for officials—that is, 
larger than is paid for the same class of work in private life, 
and those salaries are made large for the sole purpose of pro- 
viding a corruption fund, and a very large portion of that fund 
is paid to the newspapers, and thus the two institutions are 
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made the twin pillars, holding the governmental structure be- 
yond the reach of the people who own it, and by right should 
occupy it. 

The writer is not a believer in the permanent decline of the 
press, the party, or the government. The progress of the 
world has never been that of a continuously moving wheel, but 
has rather been like the old-fashioned snowplow, with which the 
engine is forced frequently to back up, that it can the better 
drive the drift. It progresses by beating back one drift after 
another. It looks at times as though the world were moving 
backward, but it is only to get an opportunity to drive further 
ahead than ever before. 

The press is yet a new institution. Its position in the world 
is not yet catalogued. The journalist has more influence on 
public affairs than the lawyer, but no examination is required 
for his admission to the profession. He instructs more people 
than the pedagogue, but there is no test of the correctness of his 
teaching. He has more influence on public morality than the 
preacher, but he has no code of moral ethics. The lawyer may 
mislead his client and be expelled from the bar. The preacher 
may teach false doctrines and be expelled from his pulpit. The 
legislator may accept bribes and be sent to the penitentiary. 
The doctor may administer the wrong medicine and be prose- 
cuted for malpractice. In each of these cases, the individual is 
examined before admission to his profession, and is then kept 
under strict supervision. But the newspaper man is exempt 
from all law. He betrays his clients, he teaches false morality, 
he accepts bribes, he administers nostrums, but no law can 
touch him. 

The party is a tool. _ It is a machine created by man to aid 
him in creating other articles. When it will not accomplish its 
work it must be abandoned. The history of the world is a his- 
tory of the abandonment of tools. The curiosity of this day is 
the model of Columbus’ ship. Its chief merit is its illustration 
of the progress in the manufacture of tools. The world has 
grown away from it. There should be no more hesitancy in dis- 
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carding an old and useless party than in discarding an old and 
useless ship. 

The lesson of all that precedes this is the necessity of rousing 
the people to overthrow the evil which exists and thus destroy 
the alliance of the press and the party, hedge in the former and 
create a substitute for the latter, that civilization may advance. 

Let us get away from the selling of privileges by the party as 
the world once did from the selling of privileges by the priest- 
hood. 


EDGAR F. Howe. 














ROAD REFORM. 


BY 8S. R. DOWNING, ESQ. 


- OW to improve our roads,’ is a topic of universal in- 

terest, of such interest that every farmers’ institute 
should have two papers upon it. It is especially a subject of 
moment at this time of the year, when misnamed bogs serve as 
excuses for roads. As the years roll on the discussion intensi- 
fies and approaches nearer to determination and action. Our 
present bogs are evidently humiliating to any citizen. who has 
so far outgrown self-thought as to enjoy some measure of 
country pride. If it has been deemed well to bridge a stream 
heretofore forded, it seems just as well to ballast a bog or di. 
minish the draft in an ascent. If it is a matter of cruelty to 
animals to abuse a horse, it is in a degree cruelty to a horse for 
us to ignore impediments that can be removed and which are a 
tax upon the muscle, strength, and life of a horse. Good roads 
not only indicate broad, intelligent citizenship, but more, the 
status of its actual Christian growth and worth. If we are 
proud of our house, our farms, our horses, it is somewhat more 
of manhood still to be proud of our county. If we conclude 
that it is anything to be Christian, less cruel to ourselves and 
our faithful horses, more favorable to that which will add to the 
common happiness and health, to that which will be salutary 
and sanitary, then we should be sufficiently proud in our 
citizenship, sufficiently genuine in our Christianity to build 
solid, smooth thoroughfares. . 

It is as much a matter of beneficence and good citizenship to 
stop a waste of public moneys. No rule can be found in 
economics that would even suggest saving at the spigot and 
squandering at the bung. We cannot save both at spigot and 
bung in road betterment without the use of material in their 
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construction that will insure a permanently good road. A palace 
may be built with ice, but when summer warmth comes the 
palace melts away and the money that built it is lost. A road 
cannot be built of loam or clay that will endure a single year. 
The average existence of such a road is from May until Decem- 
ber. The money expended on a clay or loam road in May of 
every year is gone in December of every year. There is no 
better illustration of the old saying of saving at the spigot and 
losing at the bung than is our habit of piling clay upon clay, 

spending dollar upon dollar to be wasted, probably, by the first 
freshet. 

The fact should be emphasized that no legislature can frame, 
no executive sign a law that can squeeze a good and cheap road 
out of clay. We should know this as citizens and always be 
guided by such fact, because such fact involves a fixed, economic 
principle. If, then, we cannot build durable roads by the use of 
clay, and our money is wasted in the attempt, we must resort to 
the use of a more permanent material, either stone or gravel 
ballast. 

Men who have been successful in life, mainly from conserva- 
tive, cautious policy and habit, say to me: ‘‘Don’t go in debt,’’ 
‘““Pay as you go.”? Of course, advice from such men is worthy of 
close consideration. It almost seems that such advice should at 
once be accepted because of the worthiness of its source. And 
yet, so far as I can really make out, this counsel seems only the 
essence of a dread of debt, with no scruple as to heavy taxation. 
A dread simply, and without a conception of the advantages, in 
certain emergencies, of the use of capital is certainly very 
empty. Capital can evidently be hired advantageously. As an 
example, Illinois, years ago, hired an abundance of Chester 
county capital for her schools and for county and city improve- 
ments, at once needed because at once useful and profitable. By 
the immediate use of eastern capital, Illinois to-day is far in ad- 
vance of what she would have been had the state taken the con- 
servative policy of waiting for the development of home resources 
and then paying cash. In fact, its debt was the main factor in 
this development of financial power. Now the counties and 
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townships of Illinois are virtually non-dependent upon the East, 
and this as a result of the policy of hiring capital. 

These gentlemen to whom I refer admit the necessity and 
profit of macadamizing. They consent that our roads should be 
thus improved. The question then arises: Is it more costly, 
considering immediate advantages, early appreciation of land 
values, economy in the matter of time, comfort, horse power, to 
borrow at a long loan with slight increase of tax, or to raise the 
tax sufficient to pike a reasonable space every year and endure a 
heavy taxation? As an illustration of the last or spigot method, 
we would have to double the rate in our township to accom- 
plish a half-mile of macadamizing in one year. Twenty-six 
years would be required to pike our thirteen miles. This 
method would again involve twenty years of warfares as to 
whose thoroughfares should be piked first. 

Consenting that our roads should be piked is an admission 
that roads not only shall be built, but that money must be ex- 
pended and thus taxes increased. The burden is then after all 
not the loan or debt, but the taxation. The debt is not to 
be dreaded so much as increase in the weight of taxation. It 
follows then, if a long-time loan lessens the burden of taxation, 
besides adding the advantage of immediate and complete im- 
provement, that business policy would surely favor the use of 
hired capital. Of course interest must be paid for the use of 
capital, but it will evidently find abundant offset in advantages 
and profits received. 

We are met again by the question whether in justice both to 
the farm owners and tenants the amount of tax should not be 
limited to the capacity of a floating tenantry to pay? Should 
the heft of the burden be placed upon tenants? In fact high 
taxes tend to lower rents. Then if taxes must be low in order to 
secure good tenants and rents, both farm owners and tenants 
should reasonably favor an easy financial course in the matter of 
road improvement. 

We are met again by the query, ‘‘Is it well to leave a debt to 
our children?’’ It seems to me, and probably to many, that it is 
less dangerous to leave a young man in debt than out of debt 
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and with plenty of money. An easy youth mostly ends in a 
troubled old age. You may leave a young farmer a debt in- 
curred on account of splendid drives, but he has for his debt 
thoroughfares the value of which adds the equivalent of his 
debt to the value of his farm. If the debt is virtually wiped 
out by the appreciation of his farm value, he is identified with 
an operation that really makes him dollars and cents equal to 
the cost of his share of the township debt, because it appreci- 
ates his property to that extent. The township that first adopts 
and completes handsome, comfortable thoroughfares will be the 
first to attract good prices for land, an increase of population, 
and thus new and attractive homes. 

It would be far more severe upon those who may follow us to 
leave them a road system that would involve heavy taxation, re- 
quiring a duration of many years in which to complete an oper- 
ation, with continual uncertainty as to supervisors, contention as 
to where piking shall be done in this year or another, involving 
continual loss by reason of trying to keep the large milage not 
piked passable with clay or mud. 

As to unequal tax burdens. In Ohio a law has been in exist- 
ence near two decades permitting loans for road improvement. 
Authority to loan and build is given by county commissioners. 
Those adjoining the improvement and within a mile pay a tax of 
two dollars per acre ; those within two miles one dollar, and so 
on. Buta citizen of Ohio informs me that there are objections 
to this law. At every appeal there is evidence of dissatisfac- 
tion. This plan in many instances overlaps. Thus it results in 
placing an unequal burden upon those farthest from the roads 
that are improved. Another objection is in the fact that those 
properties located in a narrow point or strip between roads are 
encumbered to an unequal extent. So that it seems impossible 
to reach a hair’s breadth equal adjustment of the burden of the 
cost of macadamizing roads. All that is wanted, it seems to me, 
is an invitation and wholesome leading. Who will lead? Who 
will investigate? Who will push, plead, give? 

8. R. DowNIne. 





































AMONG THE BOOKS. 


Prisoners and Paupers. By Henry M. Boies, A. M. 12mo, 318 
pp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 

The author of this book is a member of the State Board of 
Public Charities of Pennsylvania, and as a student of the sub- 
jects related to his duties therewith has embodied the results of 
his study and experience in this volume, which is a valuable 
addition to the literature touching this important line of thought. 

The book divides itself naturally into a consideration of the 
increase of crime and pauperism, the causes that are responsi- 
ble for it, and the remedies that should be applied for their pre- 
vention. Mr. Boies, like many others, has succeeded better in 
giving causes and effects than in suggesting remedies, though 
his opinions are well worthy of consideration. He _ believes, 
with all thoughtful men, that preventing criminals and paupers 
from being produced is much easier than to remove them after 
they have been created. 

Among the causes that increase crime, our author mentions 
the crowding of people into towns and cities. To counteract 
this tendency Mr. Boies presents the novel and not unreasonable 
idea that the construction of smooth, pleasant roads throughout 
the country to the post office, store, and railway station would so 
relieve the discomforts of farm life that thousands who now go 
to the cities would remain at their country homes. 

He classes county jails as among the causes of crime and uses 
the following strong but truthful language concerning them: 
‘Our criminal court and jail system are a reproach upon our 
intelligence, a disgrace to our civilization, an unnecessary ex- 
travagance in our social economy, a curse upon our philan- 
thropy and religion and an outrage upon humanity. Our jails 
are conducted as public schools of crime and as nurseries of 
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criminals. Into them our constabulary and courts hustle rav- 
ishers, corrupters of youth, murderers, burglars, thieves, drunk- 
ards and all the foul members of society they can lay hands up- 
on, with children convicted of petty larcenies or of incorrigi- 
bility, with detained witnesses and people accused of misde- 
meanors or crimes not tried. Inside the walls, comfortably 
housed, clothed, and fed, supplied with tobacco and cards, with 
promiscuous intercourse permitted during a part, if not all the 
day, the professional criminal and the hardened sinner recount 
their adventures to an interested audience, and delight to initi- 
ate the more ignorant into all the mysteries of iniquity. Incar- 
ceration here has no deterrent dread for the ‘ rounder,’ while 
the erring one, confined for a first assault, soon becomes assimi- 
lated to his companions and joins the ranks of crime. Except 
for the brief period that the victims are restrained of their free- 
dom of action, our jails are a menace rather than a protection 
to society.”’ 

Unrestricted immigration is classed among the causes that 
operate largely toward adding to our criminal and pauper popu- 
lation. He argues that we are receiving foreigners more rapidly 
than we can assimilate them into our national life and that our 
government must enforce a discrimination as to who shall be ad- 
mitted into social and political fellowship. He outlines the con- 
ditions which should govern the admission of emigrants so as to 
keep us from receiving paupers and criminals instead of citizens. 
Among these he would insist on physical and mental soundness 
and the ability to speak and write the English language readily. 
He would not support nor encourage newspapers, churches, 
schools, or business conducted in a foreign language. 

This part of his argument will likely meet with considerable 
opposition. ‘‘It is a human right to live anywhere on the face 
of the earth,’’ is an incontrovertible proposition. The precise 
spot on the globe where a man may be born is nothing either to 
his credit or discredit, because it is a matter over which he has 
no control, and the same is true with reference to the language 
in which he is taught to express his thoughts. The man who 
does not understand a word of English may be a very worthy 
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citizen, while possibly the professor who holds the chair of 
English literature in the college might justly be “‘serving time.”’ 
Hence it will hardly do to draw the line on a man’s ability to 
speak a certain language in fixing a qualification for citizenship. 
Neither will it do to adopt any narrow or selfish view concerning 
immigration. If a man knocks at our doors for admission to 
our vast domains which can easily be made to support the world’s 
population, we should be too charitable, too just to ask what the 
color of his skin or what language he speaks. The only qualifi 

cation should be a desire on his part to earn an honest livelihood. 

The change of the negro’s condition from slavery to freedom 
is enumerated among the causes that add largely to our prison 
and pauper population, more especially to the criminal portion ; 
for Mr. Boies gives what to many may be surprising information, 
that though our negro population, which is less than 14 per 
cent of our total population, furnishes 33 per cent of our con- 
victs, it contributes but 9 per cent of our paupers, and a still 
less per cent of insane. The obverse is true of our foreign 
population which, constituting about 20 per cent of our total 
population, furnishes one third of our convicts and three fifths 
of our paupers. 

To intemperance, Mr. Boies attributes largely the increase of 
criminality and pauperism, and one of the best chapters of the 
book is devoted to the arraignment of the effects of alcohol on 
the individual and the nation. It is intensely strong—and 
strong, too, because of its truth. He ascribes 75 per cent of the 
crime and at least 50 per cent of the suffering from poverty to 
strong drink. But while he has successfully arraigned King 
Alcohol as a criminal and convicted him of all the crimes 
charged, yet he weakens when it comes to imposing sentence, 
and presents many vulnerable points through which the keen 
lance of the Prohibitionist will be thrust. Evidently he has not 
studied the statistics furnished by the Prohibition campaign 
hand-book in reference to the effect of drunkenness and crime in 
the Prohibition states as carefully as he has the census reports. 
He says that the temperance reform has failed, not on account of 
any lack of truth, force, or need, but because it has been ob- 
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scured and confused as a strictly moral movement and has made 
no effective effort to restrict the multiplication of drunkards by 
procreation ; and that it has been impaired by a complication 
with politics and civil legislature. With good reason he declares 
that the license system is unsound in principle because it gives 
governmental protection and sanction to a traffic which is an in- 
tolerable injury ; that it is a mistake because it increases an evil 
it is intended to diminish. According to Mr. Boies, the Prohibi- 
tion idea has no logical or authorized standing in American 
polities and is contrary to the spirit of American institutions. 

What then are we todo? We naturally turn to Mr. Boies for 
a solution of the vexed problem. He seems to forget that the 
antislavery people for long years had no standing in politics, 
but they made a standing place for themselves, and that appears 
to be the object of the persistency with which Prohibitionists 
keep up their warfare against what Mr. Boies himself argues as 
a monstrous evil. 

His object seems to be to propose some plan that will respect 
the much cherished personal liberty which is so dear to every 
man who drinks or desires to sell drink. In his own language 
his plan is briefly this: ‘‘We propose that alcohol, the per- 
nicious element in all intoxicating beverages, shall be made to pay 
for itself”? He would have Congress substitute for present rev- 
enue and tariff law on the subject a tax on the percentage of al- 
cohol contained in all beverages, of an amount per gallon suffi- 
cient to defray the entire cost of maintaining all the penal, re- 
formatory, deaf-mute, blind, and insane hospitals and alms- 
houses of the country. He thinks $3 per gallon would be suffi- 
cient, and that this plan would take the whole question out of 
politics, make those who drink pay for the mischief done by 
drinking, and finally decrease the consumption of liquor. 

Next to free whisky we cannot conceive of any other plan 
that would suit the drinking population better than that pro- 
posed by Mr. Boies; for it would be practically free with a little 
extra cost added which any inebriate would gladly pay for the 
assurance that he could always get his supply when it was 
wanted, and not run the risk of being shut off by the refusal of 
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some conscientious court to grant license. No matter how poor 
a toper may be, he has never been known to stop drinking on 
account of the high price of his favorite beverage. 

Mr. Boies would make drunkenness itself a crime, making the 
first offense punishable by solitary confinement from ten to 
thirty days; the second offense from thirty to sixty days; the 
third from sixty to ninety, and on the fourth violation he would 
consign the offender to some house of correction until a compe- 
tent authority should pronounce a permanent cure. In view of 
his own argument, however, such a course would be outrageous ; 
for Mr. Boies declares that ‘‘whether drunkenness be a disease 
or a habit it is certainly beyond the control of the victim.” 
Surely a man should not be made to suffer imprisonment for 
that which is beyond his control. 

Mr. Boies would favor the absolute prohibition of the sale of 
intoxicants to minors, insane or idiotic or intoxicated persons, 
drunkards,—those whose friends, relatives, or poor directors 
give notice should not be supplied. He would also include in 
the list United States troops, state militia, prisoners, and 
paupers. He would not permit the sale of strong drink on 
Sunday or election day, nor within a block, in towns and cities, 
or a mile, in the country, of a public school, church, or assembly 
of people for religious purposes, nor on fair grounds, military 
encampments, jails, prisons, almshouses, and public buildings. 

It is a query to Prohibitionists, and in fact to most thinking 
men, why, if it is wise and just to forbid the sale of liquor on 
certain days and in certain places, it is not equally wise and 
just to widen the sphere of the good work and make it general 
both as to time and place. Personal liberty of man is just as 
worthy of respect on election day or on Sunday as any other 
day, and it is just as sacred within a block of a church or 
schoolhouse as a thousand miles from it. The truth is that any 
man who attempts to compromise in arguing against the 
gigantic evil of intemperance will find himself hopelessly in- 
volved in inconsistencies. There is in practice still a middle 
ground ; but in theory there is none. A man must array him- 
self either on the side of the Prohibitionists or take his stand 
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with those who sanction the use of strong drink, either legally 
or illegally. a ee. 

In the chapter, What Shall be Done With the Prisoner, the 
author makes a strong plea for a more reasonable method of 
dealing with the offender than the one which now prevails. He 
recognizes the fact, which many well-meaning persons refuse to 
endorse, that many of our criminals are beyond the reach of 
reformation ; and that the only way to deal with such is to 
remove them from society once for all in order to be freed, not 
only from their criminal acts, but to prevent them from repro- 
ducing their kind. Instead of the vindictive idea that prevails 
regarding the criminal, Mr. Boies would substitute that of dis- 
ease. He would attempt to cure the curable and permanently 
seclude the incurable from society. In order to accomplish this 
he advocates the very sensible plan of abolishing all time sen- 
tences, for the reason that the judge from whom a convict 
receives his sentence can no more decide as to the time needed 
to work his reformation than can the physician tell by diagnos- 
ing a disease how long it will take to effect a cure. He shows 
that we are still acting on the plan of punishing a criminal 
rather than on the reasonable method of trying to restrain or 
prevent criminal tendencies. In support of this he adduces the 
fact that we have in the United States over 17,000 jails and only 
44 juvenile reformatories. With forty times as many criminal 
hotbeds as reformatories he sees little hope of immediate reform. 

In the chapter, The Police as a Restrictive Agency, he places 
great stress on the power of the police to restrain the criminal 
in his acts. With a model police force, such as he would have, 
crime would no doubt be lessened, for such officers would act as 
much to prevent those things which lead to crime, as to lay hold 
of the criminal after the deed is committed ; but under police 
forces as they exist, we are inclined to think that they are often 
partly responsible for the very crimes which they are supposed 
to prevent, and many a depraved convict might trace his down- 
ward step to the ill-advised act of a policeman. While we do not 
propose to set ourselves up as authority in this matter, our 
opinion is that one half the police force in most of our cities 
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and towns could be dismissed without detriment to public safety. 
Especially would this be the case, if the body were to be made 
better, proportionally as it would become smaller. 

This book as we have already said is a very valuable one and 
should find a place in the library of all those who are now 
taking an interest in the great question it discusses. We can- 
not close without expressing a hope, even a belief, that our con- 
dition is not so alarming as most writers on the subject appear 
to think. That crime of all kinds is very prevalent and that 
more reasonable and effective measures should be employed to 
restrain, reform, and prevent are true ; but that our condition is 
‘‘appalling in the highest degree to our confidence in the 
future’’ as declared by Mr. Boies, we cannot believe. Even 
the statistics as furnished by the census reports from which he 
takes his figures can be made to show a silver lining to the 
black cloud. 


From 1850 to 1860 the increase of population was 36 per cent 
and the increase of prison population 183 per cent, the percent- 
age of gain in prison population being over five times the per- 


centage of gain in total population. From 1860 to 1870 the 
general increase was 23 per cent and the prison gain 73 per cent, 
or three and one fifth times the gain in population. From 1870 
to 1880 the respective gains were 30 and 78 per cent, or the 
prison gain two and three fifths times the general gain. From 
1880 to 1890 the percentage of gains were 25 and 42 respectively, 
or the gain per cent in prison population was but one and 
three fifths times the gain per cent of the total population. At 
the same rate of decrease within a decade or two more our good 
people outside of prison walls will show a greater rate of in- 
crease than our unfortunate ones who spend a part of their time 
in durance vile. 











